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CgAPTER I 

IJITRODUCTOBY. 

The sights of London are one of the institu- 
tions of England. Not only do the innabit- 
ants of provincial towns make periodical visit's 
to the metropolis to see those sights, but a?^ast 
numbers of American, Australian, Persian, 
Chinese, Indian, and all-nation sight^sg^rs, 
are attracted by them ; and if on© viiv)uld 
study in one's own country the dresses, or 
other peculiarities of other nations, *the most 
likely place — to speak in fox-hunting par- 
lance — for a " find " would be at some of the 
recognized sights of London ; such, for in- 
stance, as the British Museum, the Tower, 
^ St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, or the Monu- 
ment. 

1 



•2 Dickens's London. 

Busy Londoners probably see less, and 
think less, of these sights than their country 
cousins, and their more distantly related 
foreign friends. London, to the last named, 
and for the brief time which they may spend 
in it, is enchanted ground, while to Londoners 
it is simply the place in which they live and 
carry on their business; and a Londoner, too, 
as a rule, has as -little time or inclination to 
dwell on its ''sight^,^'-as probably an inhabit- 
ant of Stratford-on-Avon' for the house of 
Shakesp€;3,re, a dweller in Lichfield for the 
statue of Dr. Johnson set up in the market- 
place of this the place of his birth, or a 
" Bristolian " for such relics of Chatterton as 
may yet remain in his native city. 

Even some *^ country cousins " have become 
satiated with London " sights." The writer 
of these pages ^v^ell remembers how, in the 
year of the Great Exhibition of 1862, and 
when, if knickerbockers had been the fashion 
(which they were not), such would have been 
the style of his dress, he was brought by 
well-meaning friends to London, and, in addi- 
tion to a daily taste of the Great Exhibition 
itself, did, in the course of one week, make 
acquaintance with the top of the Monument, 
the ball of St. Paul's, the mysteries of the 
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Tower, the depths of the Thames Tunnel, the 
never-ending aixsades of the British Museum, 
the courts, nave, transept, fountains, and even 
the fireworks of the Crystal Palace, the cham- 
ber of horrors appertaining to the whole hor- 
rible collection of Madame Tusdaud, the 
bazaars of Soho, the Pantheon, and Baker 
Street, the giants at Guildhall, and the inner- 
most chapels of Westminster A b bey. Though 
severely punished by the diving-bell and the 
electric machine at the Polytechnic, he man- 
aged to come out of the ordeal alive ; but he 
did then in so thorough a manner all these 
sights, that, though he has since perforce 
been a constant sojourner in the great city, 
he has neither felt the necessity nor the crav- 
ing for visiting any one of* them a second 
time. And yet, though his many and long 
visits to London (inasmuch as they have taken 
him away from his home, and.all that he holds 
dear to him) have been among the greatest 
inconveniences of his life, he has passed full 
many a pleasant hour there, while he has 
dwelt fondly upon a series of sights which he 
has invented for himself, and which may be 
summed up, in short, as the London streets 
and houses which the, to him, almost magic 
pen of Charles Dickens has made immortal. 

1—2 



4 Dickens's London 

He here confesses that he has revisited the 
neighbourhood of the Monument, in order to 
fix in his own mind the home of Mrs. Todgers ; 
the Tower, that he might picture to himself 
the exact house on Tower Hill inhabited by 
Daniel Quilp ; and, alas ! his second visit to 
Westminster Abbey was to pay a tribute to 
the memory of the great mind which there 
lies sleeping. 

If it be true that no modern writer has 
found his way so surely as Charles Dickens 
to every English heart, it is none the less so 
that no writer has more identified himself and 
his writings with the English metropolis. 

Mr. Forster, in his life of him, dwells upon 
his fondness for the London streets. He 
says, quoting Mr. Sala, how **he had been 
encountered in the oddest places and most 
inclement weather — in Ratcliffe Highway, on 
Haverstock Hill, on Camberwell Green, in 
Gray's Inn Lane, in the Wandsworth Road, 
at Hammersmith Broadway, in Norton Fol- 
gate, and at Kensal New Town. A han- 
som whirled you by the 'Bell and Horns/ at 
Brompton, and there he was striding, as with 
seven-leagued boots, seemingly in the direc- 
tion of North End, Fulham. The metro- 
politan railway sent you forth at Lisson 
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Grove, and you met him plodding speedily 
towards the ' Yorkshire Stingo.' He was to 
be met rapidly skirting the grim brick wall 
of the prison in Coldbath Fields, or trudg- 
ing along the Seven Sisters Road at Hol- 
loway, or bearing, under a steady press of 
sail, underneath the Highgate Archway, or 
pursuing the even tenor of his way up the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road." 

Now the writer cannot believe that his 
sources of pleasure are altogether peculiar, 
or that that which has beguiled for him many 
a weary hour will not prove to many others 
equally interesting. He proposes, therefore, 
to go in turn through each of the great books 
of Dickens, and to dwell for a few moments 
lovingly on those London sites and streets 
which in his pages have a home. 

No lover of London, pure and simple, in 
its modern state ; no Temple Bar enthusiast, 
who loves London for its antiquity and the 
historical lore which everywhere surrounds it, 
will think that his home or his haunts are 
desecrated by being associated with the mas- 
ter mind, who was as well acquainted with 
the busy streets of the great city as he was 
with the workings of the hearts of the vast 
crowds who throng them. 
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Let Tis then glance through the well-read 
volumes, and see what there is of interest in 
" Dickensian London." 



CHAPTER IL 

"the PICKWICK PAPEKS." 

When, on a certain morning, Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick "burst like another sun from his 
slumbers, threw open his chamber window, 
and looked out upon the world beneath,'' we 
read that " Goswell Street was at his feet, 
Goswell Street was on his right hand, as far 
as the eye could reach Goswell Street ex- 
tended on his left, and the opposite side of 
Goswell Street was over the way." 

In Goswell Street, therefore, was that house 
of Mrs. Bardell, in which was enacted that 
world-renowned scene, calculated so fearfully 
to destroy not only that lady's peace of mind, 
but also that of her lodger. It is somewhat 
singular that, truly characteristic of his cha- 
racters as are nearly all the places which 
Charles Dickens gives them for their homes, 
the one with which we commence our task 
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strikes us almost less forcibly than any 
other. 

Goswell Street is not an attractive street ; 
Goswell Street is not a street devoted to lodg- 
ing-houses ; Goswell Street is not the street 
which we should have imagined Mr. Pick- 
wick would have selected for a home, and it 
is difficult to fix in one's own mind on any 
house therein which suggests itself as being 
one likely to have been tenanted by Mrs. 
Bardell. 

Nevertheless we are bound to accept Gos- 
well Street as the sometime home of Mr. 
Pickwick; and as we learn that his apart- 
ments, '^although on a limited scale, were 
not only of a veiy neat and comfortable 
description, but peculiarly adapted for the 
residence of a man of his genius and obser- 
vation," that " there were no children, no ser- 
vants, no fowls," we must give the street 
credit for possessing greater advantages than 
its exterior and its appointments would war- 
rant the casual wayfarer in attributing to it. 

Walking up Goswell Street as far as St. 
Martin's-le-Grand, Mr. Pickwick hired that 
celebrated cab which conveyed him to his ap- 
pointment with the Pickwickians at ** Golden 
Cross,'' the distance between which two places 
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is graphically described by the driver as "only 
a bob s vorth/' 

The " Golden Cross," at Charing Cross, 
has probably very much the same outward 
appearance at the present time as it had on 
that eventful morning when Mr. Pickwick 
there met Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and 
Mr. Winkle, and did for the first time make 
acquaintance with the celebrated Mr. Alfred 
Jingle. A sombre-looking building is the 
"Golden Cross Hotel," and one which ap- 
pears to belong to the past rather thaii to the 
present time, it being, in truth, quite eclipsed 
by its more comfortable-looking neighbour, 
" Morley's," and the still more modem and 
magnificent "Charing Cross." In "David 
Copperfield," we make acquaintance with the 
interior of this hotel, so need make but pass- 
ing mention of it now. 

The tenth chapter of the "Pickwick Papers " 
opens with some remarks in which Dickens 
compareiEt the old inns of London with the 
more modern hotels, such as the " * Golden 
Crosses,' and 'Bull and Mouths,' which rear 
their stately fronts in the improved streets of 
London." 

Their stately fronts ! Ah ! who would 
now regard them in that light ? And how 
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short a time has served to put them in th© 
shade ! We wonder whether another genera- 
tion will regard with a supercilious and con- 
temptuous eye such small hostelries as the 
"Grosvenor," the "Alexandra," the "Lang- 
ham," or the "Midland Hotel," at Kings 
Cross ? 

Even in those days, however, the " White 
Hart," in the Borough, was regarded as an 
old and almost obsolete tavern. It still 
stands, almost in its entirety, and though a 
recently, erected luncheon-bar now occupies 
nearly the whole of one side of the yard, if 
the curious reader has the inclination to go 
and look for himself, he will have before him 
such a picture as Dickens paints in the follow- 
ing words : " An old inn, which has preserved 
its external features unchanged, and which 
has escaped alike the rage for public improve- 
ment, and the encroachments of private specu- 
lation. A great, rambling, queer old place, 
with galleries and passages and staircases^ wide 
enough and antiquated enough to furnish ma- 
terials for a hundred ghost stories." And he 
can, if he so please, fill up the foreground 
with the figure of Mr. Samuel Weller, as he 
there stood cleaning boots, on the morning 
when his first introduction to Mr. Pickwick 
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made the world acquainted with him— and 
what a delightful acquaintance he has been ! 
Surely there are some who, out of gratitude 
for the amusement which he has afforded 
them, would like to look for a few moments 
on the spot once occupied by Samuel Weller I 

Doctors* Commons has no home in Pick- 
wick, except so far as it is described by the 
vivacious and veracious Sam, as being situated 
in " Paul's Church Yard, low archway on the 
carriage side, bookseller's at one comer, hot-el 
on the other, and two porters in the middle, 
as touts for Ucenses." 

The offices of those sharp practitioners, 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, are described as 
being situated in Freeman's Court, ComhilL 
This locality we cannot find, but there is a 
Freeman's Court in Cheapside, in which one 
can equally well conjure up the picture of the 
dingy house which contained that "dark, 
mouldy, earthy-smelling room, with a high 
wainscoted partition to screen the clerks of 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg from vulgar gaze." 
Neither can we discover that favoured tavern 
yclept the "Magpie and Stump," in the 
vicinity of Clare Market, which was sacred to 
the evening orgies of Mr. Lowten and his com- 
panions. But even without the weather-beaten 
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sign-board^ " which bore the half obliterated 
Bemblance of a magpie intently eyeing a 
crooked streak of brown paint, which the 
neighbours had been taught from infancy to 
consider as the * stump/ " there is more than 
one tavern in the neighbourhood which might 
be easily selected as the original of this re- 
markable one, which had in its window the 
announcement that "there were 500,000 
barrels of double stout in the establishment," 
and which, as Dickens says, " left the mind 
in a state of not unpleasing doubt and im- 
certainty as to the precise direction in the 
bowels of the earth in which this mighty 
cavern might be supposed to extend." 

It is in the " Magpie and Stump " that 
Mr. Jack Bamber launches forth on his 
favourite theme, the adjacent "Inns," and 
any one who carefully reads that chapter in 
which the old man tells his story of the 
" Queer Client," will never after regard these 
mysterious and singular places but with some 
of that romantic awe with which, by his tales 
and legends of them, he succeeded in inspiring 
his listeners. 

At the "Bull Inn," Whitechapel, Mr. 
Pickwick took coach for Ipswich, and it was 
while rattling over the stones of that crowded 
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thoroughfare, that Mr. Samuel Weller was 
constrained to deliver himself of that reflection 
on the sympathy between oysters and poverty, 
and how the two always go together. 

" Look here, sir," he says, " here's a oyster- 
stall to every half dozen houses. The street's 
lined vith 'em. Blessed if I don't think that 
ven a man's werry poor, he rushes out of his 
lodgings and eatsoysters inreg'lardesperation." 
*'To be sure he does," said Mr. Weller, 
senior, '^and it's just the same with pickled 
salmon." 

And to judge from the fish-stalls which at 
the present time abound in Whitechapel, he 
might well have added to his category whelks, 
periwinkles, cockles, and mussels. 

We read a great deal in *' Pickwick" of the 
" George and Vulture Tavern and Hotel,' ^ 
George Yard, Lombard Street; for that inn 
became after his quittance of Mrs. Bardell's 
lodgings the favourite London resort of Mr. 
Pickwick. 

The " George and Vulture" is described as 
being "very good, old-fashioned, and com- 
fortable quarters," and we do not doubt the 
correctness of the statement. The inn still 
exists, but under altered circumstances, it 
being now more popularly known as "Thomas's 
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Chop-house ;" and he who would enjoy a mid- 
day chop or steak in that state of perfection 
in which it can be obtained no where but in 
London, cannot (we speak from experience) 
do better than repair to the "George and 
Vulture," George Yard, Lombard Street; and 
while enjoying it he may imagine to himself 
some of those Pickwickian scenes which took 
place in that ancient coffee-room. From Mr. 
Perker's chambers in Gray's Inn, Mr. Pick- 
wick is conducted, by his own intrepid deter- 
mination, to hold an interview with the great 
Serjeant Snubbin, at his office in Lincoln's 
Inn, Old Square, who sends for Mr. Phunky, 
of Holborn Court, Gray's Inn, which is now 
South Square. A string of legal localities, 
these, which somehow remind one of rat- 
traps, and which one would rather prefer to 
visit on pleasure than business. 

" There is," writes Dickens, " an air of 
repose about Lant Street, in the Borough, 
which sheds a gentle melancholy upon the 
soul. A house in Lant Street would not 
come within the denomination of a first-rate 
residence, in the strict acceptation of the term ; 
but it is a most desirable spot nevertheless. 
If a man wished to abstract himself from the 
world, to remove himself from within the 
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reach of temptation, to place himself beyond 
the possibility of any inducement to look out 
of the window, he should by all means go to 
Lant Street." 

So quiet, so unobtrusive — not to add so 
unattractive — is Lant Street, that, having no 
business in its precincts, we should certainly 
never have turned down it but that it con- 
tained the house in which Mr. Bob Sawyer 
once dwelt, and gave his immortal bachelor's 
pai'ty. Mr. Sawyer probably selected his 
residence there on account of its convenient 
proximity to Guy's Hospital : it assuredly 
holds no other advantages or inducements 
than this. " His Majesty's revenues aro 
seldom collected in this happy valley; the 
rents are dubious, and the water communica- 
tion is very frequently cut off." 

We cannot in any way reconcile oui'selves 
with the conclusion that Mr. Sawyer took up 
his abode there in order " to remove himself 
from within the reach of temptation." 

We are told in' the story of his life, how 
Dickens had in his sad boyhood himself a 
lodging in Lant Street. 

Sam Weller s " walentine *' was written in 
the parlour of the "Blue Boar," in Leadenhall 
Market ; this, however, is another hostelry 
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which we cannot find, though we are not 
unacquainted with a signboard on which the 
painter's art had delineated " something re- 
motely resembling a cerulean elephant, with 
an aquiline nose in lieu of ti'unk," and which 
we have been asked by a stretch of imagi- 
nation to accept as a " Blue Boar/' 

Of the scene in Guildhall, which in the 
Bardell v. Pickwick trial is so wonderfully 
and so whimsically described to us, we need say 
nothing. Such scenes are enacted in our law 
courts daily, and, alas I the inconsistences^ 
the blundering^ of those who administer the 
law ; the short-comings, to call them by no 
stronger name, of the lawyers, the attornies, 
and the barristers ; the bungling way in which 
whole trials and whole sessions are sometimes 
carried on, and through which Dickens so 
easily saw, and which, while drawing from 
them capital for his ready pen and wit he did 
so much to expose, and, as far as He was able, 
to set right, Seem as slow to change as the 
walls of the old Guildhall iis-elf. 

At the White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly, 
whence Mr. Pickwick started by coach for 
Bath, that which remains of the old stage- 
coaching days may now be seen, and it is by 
no means an unpleasant sight to watch, on a 
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summer's evening, the trim and lively turn- 
outs which ply, in an amateurisii way, be- 
tween the metropolis and sundry' ilot very far 
distant towns. Stage-coaching • has relapsed 
from a serious business to a pleasur6| and one 
which seems to be on the inArease. It is 
possible that, when through misiQanffcgement 
(which seems also to be on the increase) we 
have had a few more appalling railway acci- 
dents, some people may again begin to think 
seriously of it as a business. Speaking of the 
White Horse Cellaj: in Mr. Pickwick's time, 
Dickens says, " The traveller's iroom is of 
course uncomfortable ; it would be no travel- 
ler's room if it were not.'' In this particular, 
progress has since then been at a stand-still, 
and * the words apply equally to the railway 
station waiting-rooms of the present as to 
those of the old starting-places of coaches. 

We may sftill walk down Bell Alley in 
Coleman Street, but we shall look in vain for 
the establishment of Mr. 'Naimby, ofecer to 
the sheriffs of London, Herein is a matter 
in which we hafk advanted, knd a defaulter,, 
wliether innocent or culpable, can no more be 
conveyed to one «pf these disgraceful places, 
than he can be east into the obsolete Fleet 
Prison. Referring to that latter establish- 
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ment, if the reader is not satisfied with its 
horrors as described in Pickwick, let him 
turn to the pages of Charles Knight's Lon- 
don, and he will then learn what a hell upon 
earth oncfe stood on the very spot now occu- 
pied by the useful offices of Me3srs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Qalpin, in Belle Sauvage Yard, 
^nd will perh^s l)etter appreciate the manly 
effi)rts which Dickens made to free London 
from the disgmce of harbouring within its 
precincts such au inhuman and unchristian 
institution as this was. 

With passing mention of that room in Por- 
tugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, in which 
the Commissioners of the Insolvent Court 
held their sway, and where Mr. Solomon Pell 
reigned supreme, and of the hotel in the 
Adelphi, made sa^ed by the loves of Mr. 
SnodgrasR and Miss Wardle, we may appro- 
priately conclude this chapter with mention of 
that tesi'party giveij by Mrs. Bardell at the 
*' Spaniards' Inn," at HaiApstead. We read 
in other pages, written by other hands, of 
Dickens's delight in taking long walks or 
rides, and bivouacking at some suburban inn. 
Among these haimts of rhis 19 mentioned this 
same " Spaniards'," and we can imagine to 
ourselves how, on some such excursion as 

2 
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this, he there pictured the scene in which 
Mrs. Bardell, Mrs. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eaddle^ Mrs. Oluppins, " Tommy," and Mr. 
Jackson, took part ; and we can imagine, too, 
how, on some subsequent visit, he may have 
smiled as he looked on the '^ Spaniards' Tea 
Gardens," and thought of them as peopled 
with those quaint figures and characters of 
his. own creation. 

Dickens knew that he was popular, but it 
is to be doubted if even he comprehended 
how familiar those figures and characters were 
to become to the millions who have read, 
delighted in, and talked over, the " Pickwick 
Papers." 



CHAPTER III. 

. '^J LIVER TWIST." 

** Eably on the seventh morning after he had 
left his native place, Oliver limped slowly into 
the little town of Barnet." Such is the first 
notice which we have that the story of " Oliver 
Twist," together with its hero, is nearing Lon- 
don, in which great city he was destined to 
see so much that the ordinary inhabitant of 
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the "West End^could hardly be brought to be- 
lieve was taking place in the same town in which 
he himself dwells. The West End of London, 
indeed, receives no mention in "Oliver Twist/' 
Its locale is the East, and its dramatis personcB 
are for the most part of the East, Easterly. 

Many Londoners are familiar with the "little 
town of Bamet." It is a rare little town for 
" Cockney outings," which fact may perhaps 
account for another one, namely, that " every 
other house in Barnet is a tavern, large or 
small," of which circumstance Oliver took note 
as he sat there on a door-step on the seventh 
day after his flight from that town which con- 
tained the workhouse in which he was bom, 
and where Mr. Bumble reigned supreme. We 
are not, by the way, given the name of that 
town, but any practical person so inclined 
might, by making a calculation of how many 
miles a weakly child might be ' expected to 
walk in seven days, arrive at a pretty clear 
conclusion as to which English town Dickens 
saddled with the disgrace of that hideous 
institution, the affairs of which were managed 
by a board which included among its mem- 
bers the "gentleman in the white waistcoat," 
and which might not inappropriately have 
been conducted by another gentleman whose 

2—2 
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dress is popularly supposed to be of black. 
Dickens spared the town the publication of 
its name, though he had, without doubt, a 
certain place in his mind's eye. Let all the 
towns of England which lie within a seven 
days' journey of Bamet, look to it, as each 
one values its own good name. 

It was at Bamet, then, that Oliver fell in 
with Mr. John Dawkins, alias the "Artful 
Dodger," and it was under the pilotage of 
that accomplished and versatile gentleman, 
that he performed the remainder of his jour- 
ney to London. Mr. Dawkins, we hear, ob- 
jected to their entering the metropolis before 
nightfall, and it was eleven o'clock when they 
reached the turnpike at Islington. No turn- 
pike stands there now, but we may easily 
trace the remainder of their route. ** They 
crossed from the * Angel' into St. John's Road, 
struck down the small street which terminates 
at Sadlers' Wells Theatre, through Exmouth 
Street and Coppice Row, down the little court 
by the side of the workhouse, across the classic 
ground which once bore the name of Hockley- 
in-the-Hole, thence into Little Saflfron Hill, 
and so into SaflQron HiU the Great. A dirtier 
or more wretched place Oliver (who had been 
reared in a workhouse) had never seen. The 
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street was very narrow and muddy, and . the 
air was impregnated with filthy odours. The 
sole places that seemed to prosper amid the 
general blight oi the place, were the public- 
houses, and in them the lowest orders of the 
Irish were wrangling with might and main. 
Covered ways and yards, which here and there 
diverged from the main street, disclosed little 
knots of houses where drunken men and 
women were positively wallowing in filth. '^ 
Such was Safiron Hill the Great in the days 
of Oliver Twist. Such — though the Holborn 
Valley improvements have done, and are doing, 
much to better this part of London — is Saffron 
Hill the Great at the present time, and though 
by eflBiuxion of time the Artful Dodger and his 
associates have probably ceased to be, it would, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five, be no inappropriate place for 
their heirs, administrators, or assigns to live 
in and to carry on their nefarious trade. 

Field Lane, hard by, in which was one of 
the " town houses" of Fagin the Jew, is lost 
to us by name ; but he who makes a pil- 
grimage to SaflGron HiU is within a stone s 
throw of where it once was. Further on in 
the book it is thus described : " Near to that 
spot on which Snow Hill and Holborn Hill 
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meet" (a spot wliich the Holbom Viaduct has 
made obsolete) "there opens upon the right 
band, as you come out of the city, a narrow 
and dismal alley leading to Saffron HilL In 
its filthy shops are exposed for sale huge 
bunches of second-hand silk handkerchiefe of 
all sizes and patterns, for here reside the 
traders who purchase them from the pick- 
pockets. Hundreds of these handkerchiefs 
hang dangling from pegs outside the win- 
dows, or flaunting from the door-posts, and 
the shelves within are piled with them. Con- 
fined as the limits of Field Lane are, it has 
its barber, its coffee-shop, its beer-shop, and 
its fried-fifih warehouse. It is a commercial 
colony of itself, the emporium of petty lar- 
ceny." 

Field Lane has vanished from the face of 
London, and silk pocket-handkerchiefs are to 
a great extent out of date and fashion ; but 
though these are no longer exposed for sale 
in the very eyes of their rightful owners, it is 
still notorious that the owner of stolen pro- 
perty can, if he applies to the right quarters, 
and "asks no questions," purchase the goods 
which are lawfully his own, and which he may 
rest assured he will never see again unless he 
regains them in this way. 
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Receivers of stolen goods are, without doubt, 
more severely dealt with now than they were 
then; but it would astonish many to know 
the extent to which this infamous traffic is 
carried on. 

In the work on " Old London," to which 
in a previous chapter we have referred, we 
read of a time when Field Lane was to be 
seen as a lane merely opening to the fields ; 
whilst Saffi*on Hill stood in a fair meadow 
with a footpath across it ! We need hardly 
count the number of years that this was prior 
to the days of Fagin. The neighbourhood 
has since then gone to the bad; let us be 
thankful that there at length seems a chance 
of its changing for the better. We cannot 
hope to restore to it its green fields and plea- 
sant meadow pathway, but we may bring to 
bear upon it the light and culture of sanitary 
reform, and place it under the wholesome rule 
of education and civilization. 

In this same neighbourhood of Saffiron Hill 
and Field Lane was situated the hostelry of 
the "Three Cripples," so much affected by 
Fagin, Sikes, and the rest of the fraternity, 
which was frequented by poor Oliver's evil 
genius Monks, and which found favour in the 
eyes of Mr. Noah Claypole when he arrived 
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in London by pretty much the same track as 
that trodden by Oliver and the " Artful." 

It was near Clerkenwell Green, or, rather, 
near " that open square in Clerkenwell which 
is yet called by some strange perversion of 
terms The Green," that poor little Oliver first 
discovered what that particular trade was by 
which the pupils of the merry old gentleman 
hoped ultimately to become great men, for it 
was there that Master Charley Bates and Mr. 
John Dawkins espied what the former de- 
scribed as a "prime plant" in the person of 
kind old Mr. Brownlow, as he stood placidly 
reading a book at a book-stall, *' as if he were 
in his elbow-chair in his own study ;" and it 
was through the streets adjoining the Green 
that that exciting chase to the cry of " Stop 
Thief" took place, and which terminated so 
successfully in the capture, by a crowd of strong 
men, of the poor frightened panting child. 

We are then conducted into a " very noto- 
rious metropolitan pohce office," and there, at 
the merciful hands of Mr. Fang, Oliver receives 
what is in English called "justice." It re- 
quires no very far-sightedness to discern that 
the police-office referred to is that of Clerken- 
well. We are assured that the portrait of 
the magistrate was taken from the life, and 
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so, doubtless, were the main incidents of the 
examination and discharge of Oliver. 

Herein it must be admitted that we have 
improved. In those days, '* although within 
such walls enough fastastic tricks were daily 
played to make the angels blind with weep- 
ing, they were closed to the public, save 
through the medium of the public press.'' 
This now is altered, and although glaring 
blunders and maladministrations of justice 
too frequently take place in our police-courts, 
too much is let in upon them of the light of 
day, and they have happily come under too 
close and too popular a scrutiny, to render 
possible at the present day such brutality as 
that shown by Mr. Fang. 

We do not think, however, to judge from 
that other police-court scene which takes place 
in "Oliver Twist" (in BowStreet this time) that 
even Mr. Fang would have been able to make 
an impression on the stoical Mr. John Dawkin s 
if he had claimed to be " one of them two files 
as was on the bench," on the occasion of the 
trial of that irrepressible worthy. 

In ** a quiet, shady, street near Pentonville," 
was the comfortable and kindly home of Mr. 
Brownlow. Here was Oliver's haven of rest 
from the hideous life of his Saffron Hill asso- 
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ciates, and hither did his young heart crave in 
an agony of childish longing, when, by the 
cunning of the designing Jew, he was again 
brought within his toils. We hear of Mr. 
Brownlow later on as living in Craven Street, 
Strand. 

Another of Fagin's " town houses " was in 
the savoury neighbourhood of Whitechapel, 
and thence did he one night emerge and make 
his way through the miserable region of 
Spitalfields to the home of Mr. William Sikes, 
which was situated in " one of a maze of 
mean and dirty streets, which abound in the 
close and densely populated quarter of Bethnal 
Green." Hither was Oliver brought by poor 
Nancy — alas ! it was also the house in which 
that ill-fated girl met her own doom — on the 
night prior to the burglarious expedition to 
Chertsey. There he slept and stayed until 
the robber led him forth by the hand with 
the laudable intention of placing him in the 
way of attaining to that excellence in his pro- 
fession which he himself had done. 

The route taken by Sikes is traced with 
that wonderful accuracy and detail in which 
Dickens, more than any other writer of fiction 
whom we have read, indulged, and we can 
follow the ill-assorted pair almost every yard 
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of their way from Bethnal Green to Chertsey. 
It is possibly this bringing home to us of 
familiar places, and this calling them by their 
own names, which seems to infuse into the 
books-of Dickens a greater reality than has 
over been attained by another author ; and 
the streets with which he associates his 
characters may well appear to anyone pos- 
sessed of imagination to be swarming with 
such as they. 

" By the time they had turned into the 
Bethnal Green Road the day had fairly begun 
to break . . . and as they approached the city, 
the noise and traffic gradually increased; 
when they threaded the streets between 
Shoreditch and Smithfield it had swelled into 
a, roar of sound and bustle . . . Turning down 
Sun Street and Crown Street, and crossing 
Pinsbury Square, Mr. Sikes struck, by way of 
Chiswell Street, into Barbican; thence into 
Long Lane, and so into Smithfield, from which 
latter place arose a tumult of discordant 
sounds that filled Oliver Twist with amaze- 
ment." 

Times have changed with Smithfield, and 
poor Oliver could no longer be frightened by 
the bewildericg and disgraceful scene which 
Dickens describes, and instead of **the crowd- 
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ing, pushing, driving, beating, whooping, and 
yelling ; the hideous and discordant din that 
resounded from every corner of the market," 
v^e have really handsome buildings w^here the 
business of the market can be carried on more 
quietly and decorously, and in a manner 
equally beneficial to men and cattle. It is 
terrible to consider what the sufferings of the 
last-named must have been in that former 
overcrowded and inhuman market. 

From Smithfield, still dragging the poor 
boy after him, Sikes made his way through 
Hosier Lane into Holbom ; being there 
warned of the hour by the clock of St. 
Andrew's church, they proceeded at a more 
rapid pace, until they had passed Hyde Park 
Corner, and were on their way to Kensington. 
There they got a lift in aii empty cart and 
were taken by Kensington, Hammersmith, 
Chiswick, Kew Bridge, and Brentford, and 
so on to their journey's end. 

We have another instance in this book of 
the singularly accurate way in which Dickena 
painted the scenes for his characters to act 
in. The interview which poor Nancy had 
with Mr. Brownlow and Rose Maylie took 
place on London Bridge, down the steps on 
the Surrey side, near to the water s edge 
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and within a few paces of Saint Saviours 
Church. 

Let the reader compare the following 
description with the place itself, and he will 
form some idea of the pains taken by the 
author in the description of his scenes : — 

" The steps to which the girl had pointed 
were those which, on the Surrey Bank, and on 
the same side of the bridge as Saint Saviour's 
Church, form a landing stairs from the river. 
These stairs are a part of the bridge ; they 
consist of three flights. Just below the end 
of the second, going down, the stone wall on 
the left terminates in an ornamental pilaster, 
facing towards the Thames. At this point 
the lower steps widen, so that a person turn- 
ing that angle of the wall is necessarily unseen 
by any others on the stairs who chance to be 
above him, if only a step." 

This pilaster served as a screen for Mr. 
Noah Claypole, and it was there that he over- 
heard Nancy betray, for the sake of OUver, 
some portion of the confidence of Bill Sikes. 
An act of grace on her part, which, in this 
world, cost the girl her life, but which in the 
world to come surely won for her a rich 
reward. 

After that ghastly murder we read of the 
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flight of Sikes ; how he went through 
Islington, up the hill at Highgate^ and skirt- 
ing Caen Wood, came out on Hampstead 
Heath, and thence by bye-ways and cross- 
roads, until he came to Hatfield, and on and 
on, until the haunted wretch was, by a 
horrible fascination, drawn back again to 
London, to the very seat and home of his 
crime. 

In London he came to one of his old haunts, 
situated, as we are told, in " the filthiest, the 
strangest, the most extraordinary of the many 
localities that are hidden in London." This 
was *'near to that part of the Thames on 
which the church at Rotherhithe abuts, where 
the buildings on the banks are dirtiest, and 
the vessels on the river blackest, with the 
dust of colliers, and the smoke of close-built, 
low-roofed houses. In such a neighbourhood, 
beyond Dockhead, in the borough of South- 
wark, stands Jacob's Island, surrounded by a 
muddy ditch, six or eight feet deep, and fif- 
teen or twenty wide when the tide is in, 
once called Mill Pond, but known in the days 
of iJiis story as Folly Ditch." 

Our space will not permit us to quote at 
length the powerful description of this loath- 
some place, as it is given in " Oliver Twist." 
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Referring to it in a preface to one of the later 
editions^ Dickens says — "In the year one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty, it was pub- 
licly declared in London by an amazing Ald- 
erman, that Jacob's Island did not exist, and 
never had existed. Jacob's Island continues 
to exist (like an ill-bred place as it is) in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
seven, though improved and much changed/' 
Here we have fresh proof of the accuracy of 
this writer in regard to the reality of places. 
They were all photographs, and no doubt the 
description of Jacob's Island, as it was in 
those days, is to the very life. 

He who is curious in the matter in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, 
should do as we have done, namely, explore 
the neighbourhood "beyond Dockhead in the 
Borough of Southwark," and "that part of 
the Thames on which the church at Rother- 
hithe abuts." He may have difficulty in 
identifying by name Jacob's Island and Folly 
Ditch, but he will have good cause to acknow- 
ledge the fidelity with which Dickens de- 
scribed the locality, and need not be very far 
from the mark in picturing to himself the 
spot on which the ruffian Sikes met his well- 
merited fate — a fate rendered infinitely more 
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terrible and dramatic, inasmuch as it was ad- 
ministered at the hands of nature rather than 
by those of the law — inasmuch as the mur- 
derer suffered while the horror of his crime 
was stiU fresh in the public mind, and not 
when, after many days' confinement and so- 
called "preparation" by a prison chaplain, 
the miserable wretch, doomed to die at a 
given day and hour, has, through the prolong- 
ation of his agony, created for himself a sym- 
pathy (we know not whether to call it well or 
misplaced) in every humane heart. 



CHAPTER IV. 

''NICHOLAS NICKLEBY." 

Speaking of the book which we now have be- 
fore us, Mr. Forster says—" There seemed to 
be]not much to add to our knowledge of London 
until his {i.e. Dickens's) books came upon us ; 
but each in this respect outstripped the other 
in its marvels. In 'Nickleby' the old city 
reappears under every aspect ; and whether 
warmth and light are playing over what is 
good and cheerful in it, or the veil is uplifted 
from its darker scenes, it is at aU times our 
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privilege to see and feel it as it absolutely is. 
Its interior hidden life becomes familiar as 
its commonest outward forms, and we discover 
that we hardly knew anything of the places 
we supposed that we knew the best." 

With, so good an argument, our present 
chapter should be one full of interest; and 
we shall deal clumsily with the materials 
before us if we do not infuse interest into it. 

The fii'st place with which we have to deal 
is Golden Square, which contained the house 
and home of Kalph Nickleby. Those who 
know Golden Square will acknowledge the 
fidelity of the following description : — 

" It is one of the squares that have been — 
a quarter of the town that has gone down in 
the world, and taken to letting lodgings. 
Many of its first and second floors are let, 
furnished, to single gentlemen, and it takes 
boarders besides. It is a great resort of 
foreigners. The dark-complexioned men who 
wear large rings, and heavy watch-guards, 
and bushy whiskers, and who congregate 
under the Opera Colonnade, and about the 
box-oflEice in the season between four and five 
in the afternoon, when they give away the 
orders — all live in Golden Square, or within a 
street of it. Two or three violins and a wind 
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instrument from the opera-band reside within 
its precincts. Its boarding-houses are musical^ 
and the notes of pianos and harps float in the 
evening-time round the head of the mournful 
statue, — the guardian genius of a little wilder- 
ness of shrubs, in the centre of the square. 
On a summer's night windows are thrown open, 
and groups of swarthy, mustachioed men are 
seen by the passer-by, lounging at the case- 
ment and smoking fearfully. Sounds of gruff 
voices practising vocal music invade the even- 
ing's silence, and the fumes of choice tobacco 
scent the air. There snuff, and cigaxs, and 
German pipes, and flutes, and violins, and 
violoncellos, divide the supremacy between 
them. It is the region of song and smoke. 
Street bands are on thieir mettle in Golden 
Square, and itinerant glee- singers quaver in- 
voluntarily as they raise their voices within 
its boundaries." 

This was Golden Square in eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, and in eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five it has lost none of its 
characteristics; for the continental colony 
which has established itself in the region of 
Soho shows no sign of diminution, and its 
dreary quarters are still the stronghold of 
tl:iat most dismal of sights, the *'un-Angli- 
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cised " foreigner dwelling in London. Here, 
on all sides^ abound the most unwholesome oi 
cafiSs and restaurants — the very ghosts of their 
originals over the water — ^the very feeblest 
efforts at imitation that ever were made. The 
only thing in Soho that can possibly remind 
the foreigner of his native land is the appeal 
made to the sense of smell, which, if regarded 
in the light of an imitation, may be said to be 
not altogether unsuccessful. 

The diminutive statue in the centre of 
Golden Square is probably the feeblest statue 
in existence. Whom it is supposed to repre- 
sent, or of what material it is composed, it 
would be difficult to say. It rather resembles 
an infirm Roman than anything else (possibly 
it is the semblance of some Roman refugee 
who was one of the early founders of the Soho 
colony) ; and its colour has long ago assumed 
the same dusty, faded green of the surround- 
ing trees. 

At the corner of Golden Square and Silver 
Street is the "Crown Inn," which was the 
habitual resort of poor Newman Noggs. The 
" Crown " has probably undergone alteration 
since the time of Newman, for the damp-look- 
ing stone-work, or imitation stone-work, of 
its frontage, and a certain smack of the gin- 
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palace which it has assumed, savour of recent 
days. 

From Golden Square, on the day on which 
he is first introduced to us, Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, accompanied by Mr. Bonney, pro- 
ceeded to attend the meeting of the " United 
Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and 
Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery 
Company," which was holden at the "London 
Tavern,*' Bishopsgate Street Within ; and as 
they drew up at the door (it being a windy 
day), " half a dozen men were tacking across 
the street under a press of paper, bearing 
gigantic announcements that a public meet- 
ing would be holden at one o'clock precisely." 
Who is not familiar with a sight such as this 
opposite the doors of the " London Tavern," 
which appears to have devoted its existence 
to elections and public meetings. 

At the conclusion of that meeting (how 
inimitably it is described !) we read that 
Ealph Nickleby bent his steps westward in 
imwonted good humour. " As he passed St- 
Paul's he stepped aside into a doorway to set 
his watch, and with his hand on the key, and 
his eye on the cathedral dial, was intent upon 
so doing, when Newman Noggs suddenly 
stood before him." Newman informed him 
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of tlie arrival in London of his poor relations, 
and from thence to their lodgings — at the 
house of Miss La Creevy in the Strand — • 
Ralph Nickleby at once repaired. 

There are at the present time, in that busy 
thoroughfare, plenty of shops to tempt the 
lover of art to loiter. There are picture- 
dealers' shops, print-dealers' shops, oleograph, 
chromograph, and photograph shops in plenty, 
but we shall look in vain for " the large gilt 
frame screwed upon the street-door, in which 
were displayed upon a black velvet ground 
two portraits of naval dress coats with faces 
looking out of them, and telescopes attached ; 
one of a young gentleman in a very vermilion 
uniform, flourishing a sabre ; and one of a 
literary character, with a high forehead, a 
pen and ink, six books, and a curtain. There 
was, moreover, a touching representation of a 
young lady reading a manuscript in an un- 
fathomable forest, and a charming whole- 
length of a large-headed little boy sitting on 
a stool, with his legs foreshortened to the 
size of salt-spoons." 

Art treasures such as these mav be found 
among the household gods of many of us; 
and such a likeness of a little boy may be 
shown by us to our children as the semblance 
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of their great-giand&ther ; or the young gen- 
tleman K the^rmUion uniform as tLi of 
their great-uncle, George, who once nobly 
served his country — ^in the militia ; but they 
are no longer set out to attract custom ; and 
poor, good Miss La Creevy would earn but 
a sorry living did she nowadays attempt to 
carryTn her profession. We only hope that 
the warm-hearted little creature did not live 
to see that branch of art of which she was an 
exponent, and of which she thought so highly, 
sink into the ridicule with which it is now 
regarded. Perhaps in a few generations, when 
some new art has superseded photography, it 
wiU be the same with the portraits on which 
we now set so much store ; and keeping this 
in view, it should not, perhaps, be regarded 
as an unmerciful dispensation that that same 
sun which has called the pictures into exist- 
ence, should glare at his works until at length 
they fade away again. 

Speaking of Snow Hill, and drawing a com- 
parison between it as it is (or rather was), and 
what a simple-minded countryman might 
naturally suppose a place so called to be, 
Dickens writes-" The reaHty is rather dif- 
ferent, but by no means to be despised, not- 
withstanding. There, at the very core of 
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London, in the heart of its business and ani- 
mation, in the midst of a whirl of noise and 
motion : stemming, as it were, the giant cur- 
rents of life that flow ceaselessly on from dif- 
ferent quarters and meet beneath its walls, 
stands Newgate ; and in that crowded street 
in which it stands so darkly — within a few feet 
of the squalid, tottering houses, upon the very 
spot on which the vendors of soup and fish 
and damaged fruit are now plying their trades 
— scores of human beings, amidst a roar of 
sounds to which even the tumult of a great 
city is as nothing — four, six, or eight strong 
men at a time — have been hurried violently 
and swiftly from the world, when the scene 
has been rendered frightful with excess of 
human life; when curious eyes have glared 
from casement and housetop, and wall and 
pillar ; and when, in the mass of white and 
upturned faces, the dying wretch, in his all- 
comprehensive look of agony, has met not one 
— not one — that bore the impress of pity or 
compassion.'' 

Newgate still stands on its old spot, but, 
thank God, public executions are a thing of 
the past. In this a wise government has 
stepped in between a weak-minded people 
and their fearful longings. May we not hope 
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that the time will ere long come, when we 
shall have one wise enough to abolish capital 
punishment altogether ? It may be that, in 
the years to come, our childrens' children may 
teach their little ones to look with as much 
horror upon Newgate as the place where men 
were hanged in the reign of Victoria, as we 
have been taught to look on Smithfield as the 
spot on which the martyrs were burned in 
the reign of Bloody Queen Mary 1 

** Just on that particular part of Snow Hill 
where omnibus horses going eastward seri- 
ously think of faUing down on purpose, and 
horses in hackney cabriolets going westward 
not unfrequently fall by accident," was the 
coach-yard of the Saracen's Head Inn, the 
hotel patronized by the rascally Mr. Squeers. 
We need not again remind our readers of 
what the Holborn Viaduct has done for this 
part of London, or how both omnibus horses 
going eastward, and cab horses going west- 
ward, have now one level surface of road to 
traverse. (How horses must bless the origi- 
nator of the Viaduct 1) These alterations 
necessitated the pulling down, among num- 
berless other buildings, of the old coaching 
inn of the Saracen's Head, so we can no longer 
sit in the coffee-room frequented by Mr* 
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Wackford Squeers, in whicli Nicholas Nic- 
kleby entered into his engagement with that 
gentleman, and where so many of his im- 
fortunate pupils had the first taste of the sea 
of troubles which was in store for them at 
Dotheboys Hall. Let us be thankful that 
the days which have seen the last of the old 
Saracen's Head have also said good-bye to 
Mr. Squeers and his abominable fraternity of 
cheap Yorkshire schoolmasters. There is still 
room for improvement, no doubt, but the good 
which Dickens did in exposing what was then 
a standing and a hideous curse can only be 
calculated as immeasurable. 

Before leaving the subject of the Sai:acen's 
Head, however, we must not forget to men- 
tion that a most comfortable-looking and well- 
appointed modern hotel, bearing the same 
name, has recently been erected and opened 
in its immediate vicinity. 

The house, or shop, or establishment, or 
whatever it ought to be called, of Madame 
Mantalini, was in a street near Cavendish 
Square, which we, in our own mind, have set- 
tled must have been Wigmore Street. Who 
is not familiar with the look of the fashionable 
milliners and dress-makers of this neighbour- 
hood, where the ground-floor shop is let off 
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to the follower of some other trade, and the 
fact of a Madame Mantalini carrying on busi- 
ness there is " notified to the nobility and 
gentry by the casual exhibition, near the 
handsomely-curtained windows, of two or 
three elegant bonnets of the newest fashion, 
and some costly garments in the most ap- 
proved taste." 

Poor Kate Nickleby's daily walk between 
this Temple of Fashion and what was now 
her home, was a long and weary one. This 
home was in Thames Street, and surely a 
more inappropriate place could not have been 
found for two ladies fresh from the country. 
The name of the street is in itself sufficient 
to convince us of this, without the description 
of the " large, old dingy house, the doors and 
windows of which were so bespattered with 
mud that it would have appeared to have 
been uninhabited for years ;" but their patron 
and landlord was Ralph Nickleby, and he no 
doubt felt that he was doing a generous and 
noble thing in allowing them to live rent free 
in this very agreeable mansion. 

We read how it was Mrs. Nickleby's wont 
to issue of an evening from this " desirable 
residence,^' and walk westward that she mi^t 
meet her daughter on her way from business, 
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and return home with her ; and how, on one 
occasion of this nature, they varied their route, 
and partook of supper at the home of Miss 
Knag, which was situated in a bye-street off 
Tottenham Court Koad, where her romantic 
brother Mortimer kept a small circulating 
library, and let out by the day, week, month, 
or year, the newest old novels. 

We are not given the name of the street 
which contained the house in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenwigs and the Misses Kenwigs re- 
sided, and in which Newman Noggs had also 
his own poor room ; but from the description of 
it, it might be a house in almost any one of 
the streets in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Golden Square — "a by-gone, faded, tumble- 
down street, with two irregular rows of tall, 
meagre houses, which seem to have stared 
each other out of countenance years ago ; the 
very chimneys appear to have grown dismal 
and melancholy from having had nothing 
better to look at than the chimneys over the 
way." 

Such a street, and the old lodging-house, 
with its numerous bell-handles, children, and 
porter-pots, must be familiar to any one ac- 
quainted with the region of Soho, Pesti- 
ferous old places they are ; and yet the fire- 
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^uenters of tbem seem to be for the most 
part contented, easy-going people, and we 
have no doubt that it would be hard to con- 
vince them of the superiority of the new 
" model lodging-houses " over their own over- 
crowded, ill-drained, badly-ventilated dwell- 
ings. 

An establishment, somewhat similar to the 
"General Agency Office" before which Nicho- 
las stopped, thinking that surely among its 
many advertised vacant places he would 
find something that would suit him, and by 
which he could earn a living, may be seen in 
Saint Martin's Lane. This is not the identical 
one in question, though it holds out offers 
equally tempting of vacancies in every capa- 
city, " from a secretary's to a footboy's." We 
have not ourselves had occasion to try its 
merits, so cannot judge thereof, and it may be 
wholly unfair to compare it with the "General 
Agency Office" of " Nicholas Nickleby," which 
is chiefly noteworthy inasmuch as it was 
there that Nicholas first met Madeline Bray, 
and made acquaintance with one of the 
Brothers Cheeryble. 

Of the old City Square in which was situ- 
ated the house of business, and also the re- 
sidence (for the Brothers Cheeryble, like 
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sensible men as they were, lived on the spot), 
of that genial firm, we have more to say. It 
was in the heart of the city, through some 
lanes and passages on the right of Thread- 
needle Street — and though we have not the 
authority to call the square by name, many 
of our readers will recognize several to which 
the following is applicable : — 

" The City Square has no inclosure, save 
the lamp^post in the middle, and no grass but 
the weeds which spring up around its base. 
It is a quiet, little-frequented, retired spot, 
favourable to melancholy and contemplation, 
and appointments of long waiting. . , . In 
winter tinxe the snow will linger there long 
after it has melted from the busy streets and 
highways. The summers sun holds it in 
some respect, and while he darts his cheerful 
rays sparingly into the square, keeps his 
fiery heat and glare for noisier and less im- 
posing precincts. It is so quiet, that you can 
almost hear the ticking of your own watch, 
when you stop to cool in its refreshing atmo- 
sphere. There is a distant hum — of coaches, 
not of insects — but no other sound disturbs 
the stillness of the. square." 

Such was the square which old Tim Linkin- 
water boasted had not its equal in London ; 
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and though the enthusiastic old clerk here 
somewhat over-stepped the mark, it was no 
doubt rendered beautiful to him, as well as 
to hundreds of others, by the benevolence of 
the grand old brothers by whom it was in 
habited. 

Setting this on one side, however, there is 
to some of us a peculiar fascination in the 
quiet old city squares. They come as such a 
relief after the frightful noise and bustle of 
the main thoroughfai'es ; their old houses are 
so suggestive of legends of by-gone days, by- 
gone glories, and trades which have passed 
away, that it is pleasant sometimes to linger 
on their well-worn pavements, and to conjure 
up visions of the days that have gone by 
since the smoke-begrimed walls were simply 
clay in the hands of the brickmaker. 

Before settling down, however, to his wel- 
come occupation in this quiet nook, we know 
that there was an interval in the life of Nich- 
olas in which he knew not what to do, or 
how to support himself and his mother and 
sister. 

It was during this interval, and with the 
hope of obtaining employment, that he was 
induced to visit Mr. Gregsbury, M.P., at his 
chambers in Manchester Buildings, West- 
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minster, which is described as, "A narrow 
and dirty region, the sanctuary of the smaller 
members of Parliament. It is all comprised 
in one street of gloomy lodging-houses, from 
whose windows in vacation time there frown 
long melancholy rows of bills, which say, as 
plainly as did the countenances of their oc- 
cupiers, ranged in ministerial and opposition 
benches in the session which slumbers with 
its fathers, *To Let,' *To Let/ In busier 
periods of the year these bills disappear, and 
the houses swarm with legislators. There are 
legislators in the parlours, in the first floor,, 
in the second, in the third, in the garrets ; 
the small apartments reek with the breath 
of deputations and delegates. In damp 
weather, the place is rendered close by the 
steam of moist acts of parliament and frowzy 
petitions; general postmen grow faint as they 
enter its infected limits, and shabby figures 
in quest of franks flit restlessly to and fro, 
like the troubled ghosts of complete letter 
writers departed. This is Manchester Build- 
ings ; and here, at all hours of the night, 
may be heard the rattling of latch-keys in 
their respective key-holes, with now and 
then, when a gust of wind, sweeping across 
the water which washes the Building s feet. 
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impels the sound towards its entrance, the 
weak, shrill voice of some young member 
practising to-morrow's speech. All the live- 
long day there is a grinding of organs, and a 
clashing and clanging of little boxes of music ; 
for Manchester Buildings is an eel pot, which 
has no outlet but its awkward mouth — a case- 
bottle, which has no thoroughfare, and a short 
and narrow neck— and in this respect it may 
be typical of the fate of some few among 
its more adventurous residents, who, after 
wriggling themselves into parliament by 
violent efforts and contortions, find that it, 
too, is no thoroughfare for them ; that, like 
Manchester Buildings, it leads to nothing be- 
yond itself, and that they are fain at last to 
back out, no wiser, no richer, not one whit 
more famous, than they went in." 

We all know of the improvements which 
have taken place in some parts of Westminster, 
and though we fear that the remarks which 
we have quoted are as applicable now as they 
were then to not a few honourable members 
(Bickens, in his capacity of reporter, had rare 
opportunities of judging of their merits), and 
that the description of Mr. GregSbury con- 
tinues to be very fair satire, no one need look 
far to find pleasanter and more wholesome 
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quarters than were these same Manchester 
Buildings. 

Following the fortunes of Kate Nickleby, 
we find her established as the companion of 
the fashionable Mrs. Wititterly, at her resi- 
dence in Cadogan Place, Sloane Street. 
Cadogan Place is pleasantly situated on the 
left-hand side (starting from Knightsbridge) 
of Sloane Street, and can boast of some of the 
greenest trees which can be seen in all Lon- 
don. Of its advantages as a fashionable resi- 
•dence we are thus made acquainted : " Cado- 
gan Place is the one slight bond which joins 
two extremities ; it is the connecting link 
between the aristocratic pavements of Bel- 
grave Square, and the barbarism of Chelsea. 
It is in Sloane Street, but not of it. The 
people of Cadogan Place look down upon 
Sloane Street, and think Brompton low. 
They affect fashion, too, and wonder where the 
New Road is. Not that they claim to be on 
precisely the same footing as the high folks 
of Belgrave Square and Grosvenor Place, but 
that they stand, in reference to them, rather 
in the light of those illegitimate children of 
the great, who are content to boast of their 
connexions, although their connexions disavow 
them." 

4 
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With such advantages, who can wonder 
that the houses in Cadogan Place are seldom 
to be let. We should say that it must be 
about the safest house property in London, 
for while the inhabitants of Belgravia have, 
in common with their inferior fellow creatures, 
their vicissitudes, and the "lower classes ''^ 
are proverbially erratic ; that class of people 
" who are content to boast of their connexions, 
although their connexions disavow them," is^ 
ever on the increase. 

It was here that Kate first suffered from 
the persecutions of Sir Mulberry Hawk and 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, who had their own 
handsome suite of private apartments in 
Eegent Street. While speaking of these 
gentlemen, we may mention that the hotel 
where Sir Mulberry Hawk received at the 
hands of Nicholas his well-merited thrashing, 
was situated in "one of the thoroughfarea 
which lie between Park Lane and Bond 
Street.'* 

We must also take a passing glance at 
Broad Court, Bow Street, where Miss Snevel- 
licci's papa was to be heard of when in town, 
or, if not at home, " let him be asked for at 
the stage door.*' Broad Court is just the 
place where an impoverished actor would be 
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likely to live, and has no doubt been tbe 
scene of many a sad story of unsuccessful 
ability, struggling hard against poverty and 
prejudice, the latter but too probably en- 
gendered by the former, and the former 
rendering the latter almost insurmountable. 

" See there, lass 1" bawled honest John 
Browdie to his bride, as they arrived in Lon- 
don. " There be Paul's Church. Ecod, he be 
a soizable 'un, he be," and then, almost in the 
same breath, "Wa-at dost thee tak' yon 
place to be, noo, that 'un ower the wa' ? Ye'd 
never coom near it, gin ye thried for twelve 
moonths. It*s na but a Poast-office. Ho, ho! 
they need to charge for double latthers, A 
Poast-office I What dost thee think of that ? 
Ecod, if that's on'y a Poast-oflSce, I'd loike to 
see where the Lord Mayor o' Lunnon lives !" 

John Browdie probably underwent con- 
siderable disappointment when he was made 
acquainted with the Mansion House, and his 
astonishment concerning the "Poast-office'* 
would be redoubled could he see the'stately 
new building which now faces and shares in 
the work of the old one in St Martin's le 
Grand ; that, notwithstanding the expense of 
these two buildings, and the increase in the 
price of things generally, the cost of the 
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transiDission of a letter could be reduced from 
ninepence to a penny, and that a communi- 
cation between London and Yorkshire could 
even be made for one halfpenny, would be a 
problem that he would never, we imagine, be 
able to solve. On the occasion of his visit to 
the house of Mr. Snawley, which "was in 
the extreme borders of some new settlements 
adjoining Somers Town," John could hardly 
have formed a favourable opinion of the Lon- 
don suburbs ; but we are all glad that he 
went there, and the good fellow has the 
thanks of us all for releasing poor Smike from 
the clutches of his old tyrant. 

In " Nicholas Nickleby " we have the first 
mention made in Dickens's writings of the 
King's Bench Prison, which took such a 
prominent place in some of his later works, 
and which had been so painfully associated 
with the sorrowful life of his own boyhood. 
When Nicholas first visited Madeline Bray — 
(we know of the absurd mistake into which 
Newman Noggs had led him, when, in quest 
of her, he made a surreptitious inroad upon 
the house of Mr. Bobster, in a street near the 
Edgware Road) — she was living with her 
father in one "of a row of mean and not 
over cleanly houses, situated within 'the 
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rules ' of the King s Bench Prison, and not 
many hundred paces distant from the obelisk 
in St. Georges Fields" — that is the obelisk 
at the junction of the Blackfriars, London, 
Waterloo, and Borough Roads, and where the 
roadway, by reason of the various lines of 
tramway which there cross each other, now 
somewhat resembles a gigantic cobweb. 

These same rules were, we hear, " a cer- 
tain liberty adjoining the prison, and com- 
prising some dozen streets, in which debtors 
who could raise money to pay large fees — 
from which their creditors did not derive any 
benefit — were permitted to reside, by the 
wise provisions of the same enlightened laws 
which left the debtors who could raise no 
money to starve in jail without the food, 
clothing, lodging, or warmth which are. pro- 
vided for felcns convicted of the most atrocious 
crimes that can disgrace humanity." 

Here we have another of the evils which 
the gifted and fearless pen of Dickens did 
much to eradicate, for the King's Bench Prison 
and its adjacent rules are among the things 
of the past. The neighbourhood in which 
they were situated, however, retains its old 
characteristics, it being still **a dirty and 
dusty suburb, of which minor theatricals. 
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shell fish, ginger-beer, spring vans, green- 
grocery, and broker's shops, appear to com- 
pose the main and most prominent features/' 



CHAPTER V. 

"the old curiosity shop." 

It has always been to us a source of regret 
that the site of the Old Curiosity Shop itself 
has not been given us. 

While almost every other scene in the 
story has its quarter and its scene assigned to 
it, this one, to which the great interest of the 
tale is attached, is indefinitely placed. The 
only clue which we have to its whereabouts 
is, that on the night when Master Humphrey 
first met Little Nell, he had ** roamed into 
the City;" and that when the child asked of 
him her way home, he tells us that it was in 
quite another quarter of the town : it is cer- 
tain, therefore, that it was not in the City, 
and this is all that we know about it. When 
honest Kit had children six and seven years 
old, he would sometimes take them to look at 
the old house where his dear young mistress 
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ihad lived ; but '^ the old house had long ago 
been pulled down, and a fine broad road was 

in its place and he soon became uncertain 

of the spot, and could only say it was there- 
abouts, he thought, and that these alterations 
were confusing/' And so we learn that the 
Old Curiosity Shop is among the houses 
which have been, and we cannot even indulge 
ourselves with a visit to the street where it 
once stood, and where little Nell, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, and the beloved of all, 
once slumbered quietly in the midst of " the 
gaunt suits of mail with their ghostly, silent 
air — ^the faces all awry grinning from wood 
and stone — the dust, and rust, and worm that 
lives in wood ;" and all the heterogeneous mass 
that together formed the stock in trade of the 
ouriosity dealer. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Quilp resided in Tower 
Hill ; and in her bower on Tower Hill Mrs. 
■Quilp was left to pine the absence of her 
lord." Premising that city residences are, as 
a rule, undesirable, we may venture the opin- 
ion that Tower Hill offers certain advantages 
over many others that could be named. It is, 
for a city thoroughfare, a quiet one, and on 
most days and at most hours it is made lively 
by the intermingling among its wayfiirers of 
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happy country faces bent on pleasure, with 
stem city faces bent on business. 

For the old Tower, once regarded with awe 
and dread, and within whose walljB so many 
tragedies have been enacted, has now become 
one of the recognized sights of London, and is 
mostly frequented by pleasure-seekers. It is 
a curious thing to reflect on the distinctly 
different feelings with which now-a-days 
people enter the portals of the old stronghold^ 
and the very heavy hearts with which the 
threshold must oftentimes have been crossed 
in days gone by. It is a curious thing ta 
think that a place once set apart for the im-^ 
prisonment of State offenders, and for execu- 
tions of the most inhuman character, should 
in an enlightened age become the resort of 
holiday-makers; but we are glad to think that 
most of the light hearts who are piloted 
through the Tower and are made familiar 
with the axe and the block, look upon them 
as historical curiosities connected with the 
past, and that they — the majority of them at 
least — would by no means inspect with equal 
calmness the scaffold, drop, and rope of the 
nineteenth century. 

*' I have visited your genial Tower,*' says 
Artemus Ward ; and we cannot wonder that 
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the American humourist made some little 
capital out of the fondness of the " Britisher'* 
for exhibitions of a grim nature. 

Mr. Quilp's home was on Tower Hill, but 
his place of business, commonly known aa 
Quilp's Wharf, was on the opposite, or Surrey 
side of the river, and so he had the daily ad- 
vantage of a walk over one of the bridges, or 
a pleasant little water trip in a wherry ; such 
an one as he took on that morning when *' A 
fleet of barges were coming lazily on, some 
sideways, some head first, some stern first ; 
all in a wrong-headed, dogged, obstinate way, 
bumping up against the larger craft, running 
under the bows of steam-boats, getting into 
every kind of nook and corner where they had 
no business, and being craunched on all sides 
like so many walnut-shells ; while each with 
its pair of long sweeps struggling and splash- 
ing in the water, looked like some lumbering 
fish in pain. In some of the vessels at anchor 
all hands were busily engaged in coiling ropes, 
spreading out sails to dry, taking in or dis- 
charging their cargoes ; in others, no life was 
visible but two or three tarry boys, and per- 
haps a barking dog running to and fro upon 
the deck or scrambling up to look over the 
side and bark the louder for the view» 
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Coming slowly on through the forests of masts 
was a great steam-ship, beating the water in 
short, impatient strokes with her heavy 
paddles, as though she wanted room to breathe, 
and advancing in her huge bulk like a sea- 
monster among the minnows of the Thames. 
On either hand were long black tiers of 
colliers ; between them vessels slowly working 
out of harbour, with sails glistening in the sun, 
and creaking noise on board, re-echoed from a 
hundred quarters. The water and all upon 
it was in active motion, dancing, and buoyant, 
and bubbling up ; while the old grey Tower 
and piles of building on the shore, with many 
a church spire shooting up between, looked 
coldly on, and seemed to disdain their chafing, 
restless neighbour." 

What Londoner has not seen, again and 
again, upon the Thames, especially in that 
part known as the ** Pool," such a scene as 
this ; and who, unless like Daniel Quilp he is 
unaffected by a bright morning, save in as far 
as it saves him the trouble of carrying an 
umbrella or the cost of cab-hire, can be alto- 
gether unmoved by such a description of it as 
we have quoted ? 

Quilp's Wharf itself was "a small, rat- 
infested, dreary yard, in which were a little 
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wooden counting-house burrowing all awry in 
the dust» as if it had fallen from the clouds 
and ploughed into the ground ; a few frag- 
ments of rusty anchors, several large iron 
rings, some piles of rotten wood, and two or 
three heaps of old sheet copper — crumpled, 
cracked, and battered." 

It is difficult to disassociate this place with 
the dog which the jocular Mr. Quilp conjured 
up for the delectation of Mr. Sampson Brass ; 
an animal of an uncertain nature, ''who lived 
on the right hand side, but sometimes hid on 
the left ready for a spring." 

Not far from Quilp s Wharf must have 
been situated that attractive hostelry " The 
Wilderness" — that "crazy building sapped 
and undermined by rats, and only upheld by 
great bars of wood which were reared against 
its walls, and had propped it up so long that 
even they were decaying with their load — 
which stood, if anything so old and feeble 
could be said to stand, on a piece of waste 
ground blighted with the unwholesome smoke 
of factory chimneys and echoing the clank of 
iron wheels and rush of troubled waters." 

The chief attraction of " The Wilderness" 
was its summer-house, a '* rugged wooden 
box, rotten and bare to see, " which overhung 
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the river's mud and threatened to slide down 
into it/' Thither it was the custom of Mr. 
QuiJp to bring such of his acquaintance aa 
received the favour of his hospitality — notably 
Mr. Richard Swiveller, and Sampson Brass 
and his fair sister. 

Mr. SwivelJer's apartments were in the 
neighbourhood of Drury Lane ; not the most 
desirable situation in the world, but one 
which, doubtless, possessed its advantages for 
a gentleman of his gay disposition, being 
within easy access of the theatres and other 
places of public entertainment; and within a 
comfortable distance of Chelsea, where Miss 
Sophy Wackles, the beloved of his heart, re- 
sided. Many of the resources of the locality 
were, however, denied to him, inasmuch as his 
pecuniary embarrassments closed for him most 
of the streets while ihe shops were open. 

'* This dinner to-day," he says, " closes 
Long Acre. I bought a pair of boots in Great 
Queen Street last week, and made that no 
thoroughfare. There's only one avenue to 
the Strand left open now, and I shall have 
to stop up that to-night with a pair of gloves. 
The roads are closing so fast in every direc- 
tion, that in about a month's time, unless my 
aunt sends me a remittance, I shall have to 
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go three or four miles out of town to get over 
the way." 

In a letter written by Dickens to his friend 
Mr. Forster, he says : " I intended calling on 
you this morning on my way back from Bevis 
Marks, whither I went to look at a house for 
Sampson Brass." That the result of his search 
was satisfactory, we are made aware by the 
fact that the home and office of the attorney 
in question were in that curiously-named 
thoroughfare in the vicinity of Houndsditch. 
There are not many private houses there now, 
the place being principally occupied with 
warehouses ; but there Mr. Sampson Brass 
and his sister once lived and practised ; there 
Mr. Swiveller beguiled his weary office hours 
with amateur conjuring and gynmastics, varied 
by frequent visits to an adjacent public-house, 
which was certainly that old-fashioned one at 
the corner of Bevis Marks and St. Mary Axe, 
and which bears the sign of the ''Golden Axe;" 
there took place that celebrated meeting 
between himself and the Marchioness, when 
that young lady first made acquaintance with 
the flavour of purl, and contrasted it fevourably 
with orange-peel and water ; and, whatever it 
may be now, Bevis Marks was once, namely, 
in the days of the single gentleman, the most 
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paying thoroughfare for the proprietors of 
Punch and Judy shows in all London. 

We can never go to Astley's, or to what once 
was Astley's, without looking round among 
the audience for the happy faces of Kit and 
Barhara^ Kit's mother and Barbara's mother, 
and little Jacob and the baby^ as they appeared 
on the occasion of that splendid holiday, when 
they finished up the evening with oysters and 
porter at a shop which we feel sure must have 
been in the Westminster Bridge Boad. 

Oh, that nowadays such domestic servants as 
Kit and Barbara could be found I Oh, that we 
could feel sure that when our servants ask us 
for a ^* day out,'' that it is passed in the same 
innocent merriment which was the character- 
istic of this holiday. Do they, we wonder, 
finish up the day by drinking our healths with 
the heartiness with which Kit and his party 
toasted Mr. and Mrs. Garland ? 

We would conclude this chapter with an 
allusion to that fine passage — too long to quote 
here — ^which is descriptive of the flight from 
London of 14 ell and her grandfather. Of it 
its author himself says : ^^ There is a descrip- 
tion of getting gradually out of town, and 
passing through neighbourhoods of distinct 
and various characters, with which, if I had 
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read it as anybody else's writing, I think I 
should have been much struck." 

Almost every reader of this passage will 
acknowledge that its author's opinion of it is 
a correct one. It is a little moving panorama 
painting for us in words as vividly as thopgh 
it were in colours — London — from its busy 
stifling centre, to its peaceful breezy outskirt ; 
and one which, to our mind, leaves no room 
for doubt, that as a pourtrayer of London in 
all its phases, and in its many districts, Charles 
Dickens was, and is, and mayhap ever will be, 
without a rivaL 



CHAPTER VL 



"babnaby budge." 



*' Babnaby Rupgb," unlike most of its 
author's works, deals of London, not as it 
was in his own time, but as it was some thirty 
years before he was born, and his descriptions 
of the old city, therefore, were due more to 
tradition and to books of reference, than to 
his own keen observation. It may be thought 
by some that this fact will take away from 
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this chapter its charm — (if charm there be in 
that of which we write) — and that the London 
of " Bamaby Rudge" canuot be altogether 
characteristic of Dickens. 

We think, however, that those who favour 
us with a careful reading will acknowledge 
that the passages which we shall quote are 
well worth collecting, and that, although 
Dickens's descriptions in this instance cannot 
be altogether the result of his own personal 
observation, yet that the colouring which his 
pen has given them makes them worthy of 
more than ordinary notice. 

Especially is it interesting, for the purpose 
of noting the further changes which have 
taken place in London since the book was 
written. 

When Dickens wrote " Barnaby Budge,'* he 
was as nearly as possible thirty years of age, 
and the No Popery, or Gordon Biots — which 
form one of the chief features of the novel- 
took place about thirty years before he was 
bom, while we take up the book about thirty 
years after it was written. 

Surely, then, it is worth our while to dwell 
for a few moments on the marvellous altera- 
tions which in each of those successive periods 
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have come over the face and the whole aspect 
of London. 

We may remark here that we do not in 
this, or in any of our chapters, approach our 
task in the spirit of the antiquary or historian ; 
we do not profess to attach historical impor- 
tance to anything which we have to tell ; the 
sole basis upon which we write is, that we 
have visited each one of the places, and ex- 
plored all the districts of which we make 
mention ; and, therefore, without going deeply 
into the question of their antiquity and origin, 
we hope, just in so far as they are associated 
with the novels of Dickens and their several 
characters, to amuse and interest others, as 
we have amused and interested ourselves. 
He who would seek further, or go more deeply 
into the mysteries of the metropolis, must read 
authors who have written with other purposes 
than our own ; and he who is inclined to cavil 
at anything which we have said, or may say, 
with reference to London, must remember 
what it is that we are professing in these 
pages to do. 

In the days of "Bamaby Rudge" — so we 
are told at the commencement of the fourth 
chapter of the book — Clerken well was a suburb. 
In this chapter we are introduced to the house 
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which bore the sign of the " Golden Key," 
which was at once the shop and house of 
Gabriel Varden. 

The "Golden Key" was situated in that 
part of Clerkenwell which is nearest to the 
Charter House, and so — though the aspect of 
the place has undergone since the days of 
which we write a wondrous change— we may 
easily visit its probable locale. 

In those days there were "gardens to many 
of the houses, and trees by the pavement side, 
with an air of freshness breathing up and down, 
which in these days would be sought in vain. 
Fields were nigh at hand, through which the 
New River took its winding course, and where 
there was merry hay-making in summer time. 
Nature was not so far removed, or hard to 
get at, as in these days ; and although there 
were busy trades in Clerkenwell, and working 
jewellers by scores, it was a purer place, with 
farm-houses nearer to it than many modem 
Londoners would readily believe, and lovers' 
walks at no great distance, which turned into 
squalid courts, long before the lovers of this 
age were born, or, as the phrase goes, thought 
of.'' 

Surely it was at this period that the Bailiff's 
daughter of Islington, of whom we so often 
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liear, came to "London Town" to inquire 
After her lover, and on her way (certainly in 
Olerkenwell) *' rested on a grassy bank," until, 
by a strange coincidence, he came riding by I 

Gabriel Varden's house was **a modest 
building, not very straight, not large, not 
tall, not bold-faced, with great staring win- 
dows, but a shy, blinking house, with a conical 
roof going up into a peak over its garret 
window of four small panes of glass, like a 
cocked hat on the head of an elderly gentle- 
man with one eye. It was not built of brick, 
or lofty stone, but of wood and plaster ; it was 
not planned with a dull and wearisome regard 
to regularity, for no one window matched the 
other, or seemed to have the slightest refer- 
once to anything besides itself." 

For a further description of both the ex- 
terior and interior of this tenement, we must 
refer the reader to the book itself. It is 
worth a careful perusal, for, despite the short- 
comings of Mrs. Varden, we have in it one of 
the pleasantest pictures of a cleanly, well- 
ordered English home which was ever painted. 
No one, we think, who reads of the locksmith 
and his fascinating little daughter, and of the 
good English cheer which was there (under 
the auspices of the jug Toby) always to be 

5—2 
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found, can deny this. At the portals, the- 
Golden Key itself, fair emblem of the lock- 
smith's trade, reigned supreme. In those 
days many, if not most, of the shops in Lon- 
don adhered to the old practice of hanging 
out a sign — a practice which at the present 
day has, comparatively speaking, grown into- 
disuse, the signs now of the trade carried 
on within a shop being usually set forth by a 
resplendent show in a gorgeous window-front 
without 

It is, however, somewhat singular that the* 
trade which has clung most tenaciously to the 
old " sign" system is that of the locksmith 
and ironmonger. It is almost the exception^ 
even now-a-days, not to see outside the shops 
of this class of traders a swinging padlock of 
huge proportions, a golden key, or the sem- 
blance of an anvil. There is, indeed, in tha 
Blackfriars Road, a shop of this nature which 
still adopts the oldest form of sign, stamping 
an individuality upon itself and its wares. 
We should not have mentioned this here if it 
had not, oddly enough, chanced that in one of 
his letters to Mr. Forster, Dickens mentions 
that, in the sad days of his boyhood, when 
his father was an inmate of the Marshalsea 
prison, and he himself employed in the odious 
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HuBgerford blacking business, his nightly 
way home lay down a street turning but of 
the Blackfriars Road, at the corner of which 
was the semblance of " a golden dog licking 
out of a golden pot." The sign of the ** Dog 
and Pot," in a state resplendent with regild- 
ings, may at any time be seen at the corner of 
Union Street and the Blackfriars Road, keep- 
ing guard over a well-known ironmongery 
establishment, just as it did in the days when 
Charles Dickens, a shabby, neglected boy, 
glanced up at it as he slunk, after a hard day 
-of distasteful work, to a miserable home. 

There is another ironmonger's shop in 
Foster Lane, which still keeps up the sign of 
** Ye White Lion." An old, old house it is, 
and one which, in all probability, opposed 
good Gabriel Varden when he carried on the 
«ame kind of trade in adjacent Clerkenwell. 
In most other trades, signs are rarely to be 
seen, the tradesman of the present day pre- 
ferring to put his " crest" (as he is pleased to 
term that which was possibly the **sign" of 
his ancestor) on the cream-laid note-paper on 
which his wife and daughters write from their 
suburban house (whence they not unfrequently 
look down on the business which keeps it up) 
to hanging it, in its more legitimate place. 
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outside his shop-door. Trade signs have had 
their day, but there are certain ** signs of the^ 
times," which almost make one wish that they 
were in fashion now. 

While Gabriel Varden resided comfortably 
in Clerkenwell, poor Mrs. Rudge and her 
idiot son lived *' in a by-street in South wark, 
not far from London Bridge.'* Southwark ia 
in the present day no very desirable quarter, 
and it was then probably as undesirable as 
any in which a poor widow could wish (or 
rather could not wish) to live. Hither was 
young Edward Chester conveyed on the night 
when he was the victim of the highwayman's 
attack, and when Gabriel found him lying^ 
bleeding (probably in Aldgate), with poor 
Bamaby hovering round him. 

What a different road now is that between 
Chigwell and the city 1 Then it was the^ 
favoured resort of foot- pads and highwaymen. 
Now, for the cost of a few pence, one can rido 
until midnight, at least as far as Stratford, in 
a well-lighted, velvet-cushioned tramway-cart 

The neighbourhood of Barbican is still an 
old-fashioned one, which has hitherto yielded 
but little to the improvements of modern 
days, and in this quarter it is easier to 
imagine the cellar in which the 'prentices had 
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their midnight meetings, with the valiant Mr. 
Tappertit for their captain, than the trees and 
the meadows in Clerkenwell. Mr. Stagg's 
establishment was ** in one of the narrowest of 
the narrow streets which diverge from that 
centre" (viz., Barbican) "in a blind court or 
yard, profoundly dark, unpaved, and reeking 
with stagnant odours.'* There, in the fashion 
of those days, did the 'prentices amuse them- 
selves, just sCs the shop-boys of the present 
day disport themselves at the concert-halls, 
and verily there is but little to choose between 
the two classes of entertainment ; though we 
can hardly expect a young man to follow the 
advice given by old Mr. Willett to his son 
Joe, when he set forth on his visit to the 
purple-faced vintner's of Thames Street, namely, 
"to go to the top of the Monument and sit 
there. There's no temptation there, sir ; no 
drink, no young women, no bad characters of 
any sort, nothing but imagination." Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Willett's theory, this imagin- 
ation is of a kind to induce some of our fellow- 
creatures to cast themselves headlong from 
the top of the interesting edifice, and has 
therefore rendered necessary the placing up 
there of a cage, which gives them time to 
reflect that a return to the fascinations of the 
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nether world may be more safely accomplished 
by the legitimate (though tedious) steps, than 
by a transit through mid-air. 

We hear several times of a tavern called 
the " Black Lion," situated in Whitechapel. 
This was the house of call of old John Willett 
when business brought him to London, and 
was well placed for that purpose, being on his 
direct road to and from his own old inn at 
Chigwell. The '* Black Lion" is chiefly note- 
worthy as the scene of the right understand- 
ing which — at the end of the book — ^takes 
place between dear little Dolly Varden and 
her one-armed lover. No tavern bearing that 
sign now stands in Whitechapel, possibly it 
never did, but the name of the thoroughfare 
is sufficient to identify it to the curious. 

On the other hand. Paper Buildings, in the 
Temple, stands now as in the days when the 
elegant Mr. Chester had there his fashionable 
chambers. A man of taste in all things, Mr. 
Chester did not do amiss in pitching his tent 
in the quiet old Temple. "There are still 
worse places than the Temple on a sultry day, 
for basking in the sun or resting idly in the 
shade," says Dickens, and it is an opinion that 
most of us can endorse. Many and many a 
tired wayfarer in the noisy Strand or bustling 
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Fleet Street has turned into its quiet pre- 
cincts with a sense of relief, and for a few 
moments rested gratefully under the shade of 
its trees. Full of historical lore and interest 
is the old Temple, and still more so might it 
be, could it indeed speak and tell of the 
thoughts of the hundreds who, with hearts 
full of care, have taken advantage of its com- 
parative seclusion to walk in meditation there. 
To Paper Buildings came Maypole Hugh, the 
half-savage son of the almost wholly artificial 
father, looking around him, half in disdain, 
half in astonishment, at the fashionable sur- 
roundings and luxuries to which he was so 
unaccustomed. On one of his visits we hear 
of him cooling his head at a pump which stood 
close by St. Dunstan s Church, and which, as 
we all know, stands in Fleet Street, just 
opposite to the Temple. There is no pump 
there now, but in its stead is one of those 
drinking-fountains which modern civilization 
has provided for the thirsty wayfarer, and 
which would equally well have answered the 
purpose of Hugh. 

We have in "Barnaby Budge" some 
wonderfully graphic descriptions of London as 
it then was : pictures that are well worth 
preserving by us of the present day, who walk 
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about its streets with as much, or even more^ 
security than if they were our own gardens, 
and grow irritable with the government if the 
smallest crime passes undetected and un- 
punished. We by no means think that legis- 
lation has reached perfection, but we do think 
that it is a pleasant thing to reflect upon the 
great change which has taken place in the 
government of London ; and when we remem- 
ber in how comparatively short a time this 
better order has been brought about, it ofiers 
good hopes of a still better future. In the 
first place, the streets were, one and all, very 
dark. "The oil and cotton lamps, though 
regularly trimmed twice or thrice in the long 
winter nights, burnt feebly at the best ; and 
at a late hour^ when they were unassisted by 
the lamps and candles in the shops, cast but 
a narrow track of doubtful light upon the 
footway, leaving the projecting doors and 
house-fronts in the deepest gloom. Many of 
the coui-ts and lanes were left in total dark- 
ness; those of the meaner sort, where one 
glimmering light twinkled for a score of 
houses, being favoured in no slight degree. 
Even in these places the inhabitants had oaen 
good reason for extinguishing the lamp as 
soon as it was lighted ; and the watch being 
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utterly inefficient and powerless to prevent 
them, they did so at their pleasure. Thus, in 
the lightest thoroughfare, there was at every 
turn some obscure and dangerous spot whither 
a thief might fly for shelter, and few would 
care to follow; and the city, being belted 
round by fields, green lanes, waste grounds, 
and lonely roads, dividing it at that time 
from the suburbs that have joined it since, 
escape, even where the pursuit was hot, waa 
rendered easy/' 

" It is no wonder that, with these favouring^ 
circumstances in full and constant operation, 
street robberies — often accompanied by cruel 
wounds, and not unfrequently by loss of life — 
should have been of nightly occurrence in the 
very heart of London . • • . few would ven- 
ture to repair at a late hour to Kentish Town, 
or to Hampstead, or even to Kensington or 
Chelsea, unarmed and unattended/' 

And all this was less than one hundred 
years from the date at which we now write \ 
Keeping this in view, let us not be too hard 
on the unfortunate policeman who is pro- 
verbially never in the way when wanted, and 
let us be grateful that we live in better- 
ordered days. 

Lord George Gordon, who, if not the pro- 
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moter, was at least the cause, of the terrible 
riots which figure so prominently in the book, 
lived in Welbeck Street. To show the mar-* 
vellous precision with which Dickens wrote 
«very line of his works, it is worth while 
•quoting from the passage which treats of his 
entry into London on the day following the 
night when he was the honoured guest of the 
Maypole at Chigwell : — 

" So th ey rode the whole length ofWhitechapel, 
Leadenhall Street, and Cheapside, and into St. 
Paul's Churchyard — so along the Strand, up 
Swallow Street, into the Oxford Road, and 
thence to his house in Welbeck Street, near 
Cavendish Square." Here we have the route 
planned out, and, with the exception of the 
Oxford Road part, each street named, just as 
one would direct any passenger who inquired 
the way from the one point to the other. No 
wonder that an air of intense reality attaches 
itself to the works of Dickens. It cannot be 
otherwise, when in each book places with 
which we are so familiar are thus brought 
vividly before us. 

With Lord George Gordon's entry into 
London, we come to that part of the book 
which shows us the old city at the mercy of 
the rioters. One of the earliest symptoms of 
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what was brewing was shown on the river- 
stairs at Westminster, where Mr. Haredale, 
while waiting for the boat in which he was to 
cross the river, was one of the first objects on 
whom the spite of the " No Popery" mob was 
vented. Very vividly is the scene on the 
river-stairs brought before us, difficult as it 
is to imagine boatmen plying for hire on the 
spot where the noble embankment and stately 
bridge bear witness to modern enterprise. 

The first great sign of what was to come, 
however, was given in the great concourse 
which joined to meet Lord Gordon in St. 
George 8 .Fields. " They were really fields at 
that time, and of considerable extent. Here 
an immense multitude was collected, bearing 
flags of various kinds and sizes, but all of the 
same colour — blue, like the cockades — some 
sections marching to and fro in military array, 
and others drawn up in circles, squares, and 
lines. A large portion, both of the bodies 
which paraded the ground, and of those which 
remained stationary, were occupied in singing 
psalms, or hymns. With whomsoever this 
originated, it was well done ; for the sound of 
so many thousand voices in the air must have 
stirred the heart of any man within him, and 
could not fail to have a wonderful effect upon 
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enthusiasts, however mistaken" — ^a hint this, 
which modem revivalists have not allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 

It is not easy to imagine such a concourse 
in that part of London which is now hardly 
known as St. George's Fields. It is still less 
easy to realise that green fields did really 
exist in the now thickly populated quarter 
which lies about St. George's Obelisk. But 
there were fields also at the back of the 
Foundling Hospital in Guildford Street, for 
there was situated the " Boot," the hostelry 
which was so extensively patronised by Hugh, 
Dennis, Sim Tappertit, and their fellow rioters, 
and which, standing at a distance from any 
high road, was approachable only by a dark 
and narrow lane ; while at the back of Totten- 
ham Court Road, on the western side, was a 
place called the Green Lanes — " a retired spot, 
not of the choicest kind, leading to the fields. 
Great heaps of ashes, stagnant pools, over- 
grown with rank grass and duck- weed, broken 
turnstiles, and the upright posts of palings 
long since carried off for fire-wood, which 
menaced all heedless walkers with their jagged 
and rusty nails, were the leading features of 
the landscape ; while here and there a donkey, 
or a ragged horse, tethered to a stake, and 
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<n:opping oflF a wretched meal from the coarse 
Btunted turf, were quite in keeping with the 
43cene, and would have suggested (if the houses 
had not done so sufBciently of themselves) 
how very poor the people were who lived in 
the crazy huts adjacent, and how fool-hardy 
it might prove for one who carried money, or 
wore decent clothes, to walk that way alone, 
xmless by daylight." 

This was also a favourite resort of the 
worthies we have named above. Such at 
this period — strange as it may now seem — 
was London. 

Here is a description of what was then 
known as Fleet Market — then a very impor- 
tant one : — ** Fleet Market, at that time, was 
41 long irregular row of wooden sheds and pent 
houses, occupying the centre of what is now 
called Farringdon Street They were jumbled 
together in a most unsightly fashion in the 
middle of the road, to the great obstruction 
of the thoroughfare and the annoyance of pas- 
sengers, who were fain to make their way, as 
best they could, among carts, baskets, barrows, 
trucks, casks, bulks, and benches, and to jostle 
with porters, hucksters, waggoners, and a 
motley crowd of buyers, sellers, pickpockets, 
vagrants, and idlers. The air was perfumed 
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with the stench of rotten leaves and faded 
fruit, the refuse of the butchers' stalls, and 
offal and garbage of a hundred kinds. It was 
indispensable to most public conveniences in 
those days that they should be public nui- 
sances likewise, and Fleet Market maintained 
the principle to admiration." 

To this choice spot many of the rioters re« 
paired to pass the night. There is no Fleet 
Market now, but in its place, and nearly on 
the same spot, we have Farringdon Market, 
whichy as markets go, is a decided improve- 
ment. 

We hear next of the Mansion House as 
being then, as it is now, the residence of the 
Lord Mayor. The less said of the worthy 
alderman who then held that office, the better. 
We should hardly nowadays tolerate a Lord 
Mayor who would defend himself in such 
words as — " Such was his temerity, he thought 
death would have been his potion." 

We have not here space to dwell on the 
attack on, and burning of, Newgate, though 
every line of it is worthy to be quoted ; the 
whole weird scene being as vividly pourtrayed 
to the reader as though it were painted on a 
canvas. 

The same may be said of the burning of 
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Lord Mansfield's house in Bloomsbury Square, 
and of the vintner's house and stores on Hoi- 
bom Hill. Of the inconceivable horror of the 
last-named scene, no pen could tell in more 
powerful language than that to be found in 
this book. It was the last night of the great 
riots, and " the wretched victims of a sense- 
less outcry became themselves the dust and 
ashes of the flames they had kindled and 
strewed the public streets of London." 

This portion of " Bamaby Rudge" belongs 
to history, and, as such, it is worthy a place 
among the works of our greatest historians. 

As full of horror as the riots themselves, 
are the records of the public executions which 
immediately after them took place in the most 
public thoroughfares of London, and which 
were supposed to be the best remedy for the 
wrong which had been done. Oh, when will 
our judges and law-makers understand that 
two wrongs never have, never will, never can, 
make a right 1 It seems incredible that edu- 
cated people — we speak not of people endowed 
with human compassion — could lend their 
sanction to such fearful scenes. Listen to 
the following : — 

"Two cripples — ^both mere boys — one with a 
leg of wood, one who dragged his twisted limbs 

6 
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along by the help of a crutch, were hanged in 
Bloomsbury Square" — (the spot being, of 
course, chosen as the scene of the destruction 
of Lord Mansfield's house). ''As the cart 
was about to glide from under them, it was 
observed that they stood with their faces from, 
not to, the house they had assisted to despoil, 
and their misery was protracted that this 
omission might be remedied." 

Lord Mansfield was a great loser by the 
riots. Not only was his house destroyed, 
but in it perished " his costly furniture, his 
plate, and jewels, a beautiful gallery of pic- 
tures, the rarest collection of manuscripts ever 
possessed by any one private person in the 
world, and, worse than all, because nothing 
could replace this loss, the great law library, 
on almost every page of which were notes in 
the judge's own hand of inestimable value — 
being the result of the study and experience 
of his whole life." 

Lord Mansfield's compensation was the 
hanging in Bloomsbury Square of these two 
poor cripples. It should, however, in justice 
to his lordship, here be stated, as it is in 
" Barnaby Budge," that he declined to accept 
compensation from the sums which were after- 
wards extracted from the public purse, and it 
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is only to be regretted that tie did not (if, 
indeed, it lay in his power) rescue Bloomsbury 
Square from the shameful tradition which is 
now attached to it. 

" Another boy was hanged in Bow Street ; 
other young kds in various, quarteiB of the 
town. Four wretched women, too, were put 
to death. One young man was hanged in 
Bishopsgate Street, whose aged, grey-headed 
father waited for him at the gallows, kissed 
him at its foot when he arrived, and sat there 
on the ground until they took him down. They 
would have given him the body of his child, but 
he had no hearse, no coffin, nothing to remove it 
in, being too poor ; and walked meekly away 
beside the cart that took it back to prison, 
trying as it went to touch its lifeless hand.'* 

With these executions the Gordon Riots 
<a,me to an end. It is difficult to realize that 
auch scenes really took place in London less 
than a century ago ; let us repeat our hope, 
that a century hence, our descendants will 
find it equally hard to believe that the abuses 
of the present day took place during our own 
lifetimes ; and let us, one and all, strive heart 
and soul to do our own little part in the great 
work which, thank God, does progress, for the 
raising up of humanity. 

6—2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



"martin chuzzlewit." 



In this chapter it is necessary that we should 
approach London in company with Mr. Peck- 
sniff and his charming daughters, and with 
Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit and his son Jonas.. 
Shut up with this party in the interior of the 
Salisbury coach, we may with them " begin to- 
jolt and rumble over horribly uneven stones,"^ 
and hail with delight the announcement of 
Mr, Pecksniff, who, on looking out of the 
window, said " it was to-morrow morning and 
they were there ;' "there" meaning, of course, 
London. 

"Very soon afterwards the coach stopped 
at the office in the city ; and the street in 
which it was situated was already in a bustle 
that fully bore out Mr. Pecksniffs words 
about its being morning, though for any signs 
of day yet appearing in the sky, it might 
have been midnight. There was a dense fog, 
too — as if it were a city in the clouds which 
they had been travelling to all night up a 
magic beanstalk — and a thick crust upon the 
pavement like oil-cake ; which one of the out- 
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sides" (mad, no doubt) "said to another" (his 
keeper, of course,) " was snow." 

We all of us know something of the boy 
(was it not Whittington ?) who, on coming to 
London from the country, expressed his sur- 
prise and disappointment that the streets 
were not paved with gold. His astonishment, 
however, could scarcely be greater than that 
of strangers to the metropolis when they are 
asked to recognize in the snow of London the 
snow to which they have been accustomed 
while in the country* Heavens! how wide 
is the difference between them ! the beautiful 
white flakes which fall so quickly and silently 
out in the fields to form that marvellous 
-carpet of dazzling, spotless white; and the 
soot-begrimed, fog-infected compound which, 
trodden upon in the streets of London, gives 
to the city an appearance of ghastly discom- 
fort, only to be appreciated by those who have 
to trudge through it. We know of nothing 
more comfortless than a heavy snow in Lon- 
don ; unless it be the thaw which must, of 
course, inevitably follow it. 

With one of his daughters under each arm, 
Mr. Pecksniff turned his back on the coach- 
oflSce, " dived across the street, and then 
across other streets, and so up the queerest 
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courts, and down the strangest alleys, and 
under the blindest archways, in a kind of 
frenzy— now thinking he had lost his way, 
now thinking he had found it — until at length 
they stopped in a kind of paved yard near 
the Monument, before a very dingy house, on 
the front of which was a little oval board lik^ 
a tea-tray, with this inscription — "Commercial 
Boarding-House, M. Todgers." 

That Todgers' was, and is, difficult to find 
is amply set forth in what follows : 

"You couldn't walk about in Todgers*^ 
neighbourhood as you would in any other 
neighbourhood. You groped your way for an 
hour through lanes, and bye-ways, and court- 
yards and passages ; and never once emerged 
on anything that might be reasonably called 

a street . Instances were known of people 

who, being asked to dine at Todgers', had 
travelled round and round it for a weary time 
with its very chimney-pots in view ; and find- 
ing it at last impossible of attainment, had 
gone home again, with a gentle melancholy on 
their spirits, tranquil and uncomplaining. 
Nobody had ever found Todgers' on verbal 
direction, though given within a minute's 

walk of it ." Todgers' was in a labyrinth, 

whereof the mystery was known but to a 
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chosen few. Several fruit-brokers had their 
marts near Todgers' ; and one of the first im- 
pressions wrought upon the stranger's senses 
was of oranges — of damaged oranges with 
blue and green bruises on them, festering in 
boxes or mouldering away in cellars .... 
Strange, solitary pumps were found near 
Todgers', hiding themselves for the most part 
in blind alleys, and keeping company with 
fire ladders. There were churches also by 
dozens, with many a ghostly little church- 
yard, all overgrown with such straggling 
vegetation as springs up spontaneously from 
damp, and graves, and rubbish. In some of 
these dingy resting-places — which bore much 
the same analogy to green churchyards as the 
plots of earth for mignonette and wall-flower 
in the windows overlooking them did to rustic 
gardens — there were trees — tall trees — still 
putting forth their leaves in each succeeding 
year, with such a languishing remembrance of 
their kind" (so one might fancy, looking on 
their sickly boughs) " as birds in cages have 

of theirs . There were gloomy court-yards 

in these • parts, into which few but belated 
wayfarers ever strayed, and where vast bags 
and packs of goods, upward or downward 
bound, were for ever dangling between heaven 
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and earth from lofty cranes .... and deep 
among the very foundations of these buildings, 
the ground was undermined and burrowed out 
into stables, where cart-horses, troubled by 
rats, might be heard on a quiet Sunday 
rattling their halters, as disturbed spirits in 
tales of haunted houses are said to clank 
then: chains/' 

Looking from an observatory on top of 
Todgers', formed by a sort of terrace on the 
roof, if the day were bright, you observed, 
"first and foremost upon the housetops 
stretching far away, a long, dark path, the 
shadow of the Monument; and turning round, 
the tall original was close beside you, with 
every hair erect upon his golden head, as if 
the doings of the city frightened him. Then 
there were steeples, towers, beliiies, shining 
vanes, and masts of ships — a very forest — 
gables, housetops, garret windows, wilderness 
upon wilderness ; smoke and noise enough for 
all the world at once." 

Much more is written of the neighbourhood 
of Todgers', which we cannot quote here. Any 
one who is curious about the house can go 
and search for it, and whether he satisfy him- 
self with its identity or no, he will assuredly 
come away impressed with the idea that a 
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more accurate or vivid piece of verbal scene- 
painting could not be penned^ than that at 
the commencement of the ninth chapter of 
''•Martin Chuzzlewit." 

Before taking leave of the neighbourhood, 
however, we must record the quaint fancies 
of Tom Pinch concerning the Man in the 
Monument, " who was quite as mysterious a 
being to Tom as the Man in the Moon ;" 
whom he first of all imagined to be a kind of 
liermit, and then a cynic when he heard him 
say to himself, after taking money from two 
people who were about to view his charge. 

" They don't know what a many steps there 
is. It's worth twice the money to stop here. 
Oh ! my eye.*' 

An opinion which will probably be heartily 
endorsed by the majority of those who have 
made the ascent of the column in question. 

In another old and curious quarter of the 
city the firm of Anthony Chuzzlewit and Son 
carried on their business. This was in "a 
very narrow street, somewhere behind the 
Post Office ; where every house was in the 
brightest summer morning very gloomy ; and 
where light-porters watered the pavement, 
each before his own employer s premises, in 
fantastic patterns in the dog-days ; and where 
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spruce gentlemen with their hands in the 
pockets of symmetrical trousers, were always 
to be seen in warm weather contemplating 
their undeniable boots in dusty warehouse 
doorways, which appeared to be the hardest 
work they did, except now and then carrying 
pens behind their ears." 

It is astonishing at the present time how 
much business seems to be transacted on these 
principles, and, in a morning's walk through 
the city, one may see quite as much elegance 
and fashion in the way of gentlemen's dress, 
as in an afternoons ride in the season in 
Rotten Row : though it may be observed that 
the style of the fashions follows, to a certain 
extent, the tone of each place, and as the city 
is decidedly the noisier of the two, so its cos- 
tumes are for the most part the louder. 

Jonas Chuzzlewit was, however, unharmed 
by the idle example of his fashionable neigh- 
hours, and worked away in that " dim, dusty^ 
smoky, tumble-down, rotten old house," with 
an eye to thrift and economy, which would 
have been highly praiseworthy if they had 
not, through the unworthiness of their objects, 
been so exceedingly detestable. 

Here the Miss Pecksniffs were regaled on 
roast leg of mutton ; here the poor old clerk. 
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Chuffey, dragged on his miserable existence ; 
here was poor Mercy Pecksniff brought home 
a bride ; and hence was borne the body of old 
Anthony Chuzzlewit to be paraded through 
the streets by the four prancing hearse horses, 
•w^hich bore testimony to the affection of his 
bereaved son ; and, finally, it was here that 
Jonas was brought at last to bay, and where 
he inflicted on himself the penalty of his own 
misdeeds. 

When young Martin Chuzzlewit — burning 
with indignation at the treatment which 
he had received at the hands of Pecksniff 
— arrived in London, without money, and 
without friends, " he found himself, about an 
hour before dawn, in the humbler regions of 
the Adelphi ; and, addressing himself to a 
man in a fur cap who was taking down the 
shutters of an obscure public-house, inquired 
if he could have a bed there," and finding that 
he could, there took up his quarters. 

It may be the association between its name 
and that of the town from which Martin had 
just come, which has made us think that this 
public-house must be the one now known as 
the " Salisbury Arms," but whether this be 
so or not, it is, for our purpose, near enough 
to the spot indicated, and we may therefore 
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imagine poor Martin emerging from its portals 
on his first visit to a pawnbroker's (which was 
probably not the adjacent establishment of 
Mr. Attenborough), and, for a pleasanter pic- 
ture, Mark Tapley finding him out there, and 
beginning to grow jolly under the doubtful 
attractions of the establishment. 

It is not difficult, either, to conjure up that 
little scene in St. James's Park, when " it was 
clad in the least engaging of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five dresses in the wardrobe of 
the year," being raw, damp, and dismal, when 
Martin met his lady-love, Mary Graham, and 
when Mr. Tapley so judiciously enacted the 
thankless r61e of third party. 

Turning out of Holborn — not far from the 
spot where that thoroughfare and New Oxford 
Street meet and become one — is a street 
• which, in our mind, will always be regarded 
with veneration. This is Kingsgate Street, 
where the immortal Mrs. Gamp, in the house 
of Mr. Sweedlepipe, did once live and flourish. 

Mr. Sweedlepipe combined, with his pro- 
fession of barber, the business of bird-dealer 
and fancier, and his establishment " was next 
door but one to the celebrated mutton-pie 
shop, and directly opposite the original cat's- 
meat warehouse." It is a singular fact, that 
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meat-pie shops and cat's-meat warehouses are 
always heralded as either " original/' " cele- 
brated," or " only," and rarely hide their lights 
under bushels. The close proximity of these 
two trades in Kingsgate Street, is apt to call 
up reflections of a grim nature, and so it is 
pleasanter at once to turn to the house of Mr. 
Sweedlepipe. There is now no bird- dealer in 
Kingsgate Street, but there are several bar- 
ber's poles, one of which, handed down to 
posterity, or sold with the good-will of the 
business, may surely lay claim to being the 
veritable one which mounted guard over the 
home of Mrs. Gamp. 

" It was a little house, and this was the 
more convenient; for Mrs. Gamp, being in 
her highest walk of art a monthly nurse, or, 
as her sign-board boldly had it, * Midwife,' and 
lodging in the first floor front, was easily 
assailable at night by pebbles, walking-sticks, 
and fragments of tobacco-pipe, all much more 
efficacious than the street-door knocker, which 
was so constructed as to wake the street with 
ease, and even spread alarms of fire in Holborn, 
without making the smallest impression on 
the premises to which it was addressed." 

Any one who has been on a similar errand 
may sympathize with Mr. Pecksniff in the 
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situation in which he one morning found him- 
self in Kingsgate Street, when he was unable 
to arouse Mrs. Gamp, and where he was the 
object of the solicitude of all the Kingsgate 
Street ladies, who, of course, believed that he 
had come on a mission which is invariably 
fraught with intense interest for the fair sex. 

Coming out of Kingsgate Street, we must 
pause for a moment at the corner where it 
runs into Holbom, to recal the occasion when, 
on that very spot, Mr. Sweedlepipe ran into 
Bailey, junior, and stood transfixed with ad- 
miration at the sight of that young gentle- 
man, as he appeared resplendent in the livery 
of Tigg Montague, Esquire, to show which to 
the best advantage, Mr. Bailey " went round 
and round in circles on the pavement, rather 
to the inconvenience of the passengers gene- 
rally, who were not in an equal state of spirits 
with himself." 

Walking with them down Holborn, City- 
wards, we come, on the same side of the way, 
to the " Bull Inn," the scene of the illness of 
Lewsome, and of that memorable night on 
which Mrs. Gamp attended at his bedside. 
There to this day may be seen the semblance 
(and a very fair one it is, too, vastly superior 
to the majority of signs) of a black bull ram- 
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pant, protecting the hostelry which bears his 
name. But though the bull still stands there, 
we suspect that the house itself has degene- 
rated, bearing, as it does at the present tirne^ 
more of the attributes of the public-house, 
than of the inn of which we read in " Martin 
Chuzzlewit." 

Mr, Tigg Montague, with his altered name, 
^nd altered fortunes, lived at this time luxu- 
riously in Pall Mall, and it is in that fashion- 
able thoroughfare that we have to imagine Mr. 
Bailey, junior, "just tall enough to be seen 
by an inquiring eye, gazing indolently at 
society from beneath the apron of his master's 
<5ab," driving that spirited animal who claimed 
to be uncle to Capricorn, and own brother to 
Cauliflower, at one time pursuing his way 
leisurely, and occasionally "going round St. 
James's Square at a hand gallop, and coming 
slowly into Pall Mall by another entry, as if, in 
the interval, his pace had been a perfect crawl." 

Cabriolets of the kind affected by fashion- 
able gentlemen such as Mr. Tigg Montague, 
are now out of date, and though the demand 
for what were known as " tigers'' has conse- 
quently somewhat decreased, the memory of 
the fraternity, in the person of Mr. Bailey, 
junior, has become immortal. ' 
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John Westlock lived in Furnival's Inn, 
and it was to his chambers that Tom Pinch 
betook himself immediately on his arrival in 
London. The picture of good-natured John's 
bachelor quarters, and Tom's astonishment at 
the vast resources which they appeared to 
contain, is a very pleasant one; but in 
** Dickens's London," Furnivals Inn claims 
more special mention than we should give it 
for the sake of John Westlock, for it was in 
chambers in Furnival's Inn that Charles 
Dickens wrote the first page of the " Pickwick 
Papers," More than once in his novels men- 
tion is made of his old dwelling-place, and no 
doubt he always turned lovingly to it as tha 
thought would cross his mind of how little he 
knew, when he sat there penning the first 
lines of his first great book, of the great 
future which was in store for him. 

When his American friend, Mr. Fields, 
visited him in England, and Dickens took 
him to see Johnson's, Bolt Court, and Gold- 
smith's, Temple Chambers, and other places 
in London interesting from a literary point of 
view, Mr. Fields specially requested to see 
this particular room in Furnivals Inn; and 
truly it deserves to hold a place along with 
the others of which we have just made men- 
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tion. Possibly the room is the same as that 
which was afterwards inhabited by John 
Westlock, and frequented by that most love- 
^ble of Dickens's creations, Tom Pinch. This 
the fancy of our readers must determine for 
itself. 

Tom'afterwards had chambers of his own, 
in conjunction with his sister Ruth, and these 
•(" in a singular little old-fashioned house, up 
^ blind street," and consisting of two small 
bed-rooms, and a triangular parlour) were 
situated in Islington. " It used to be called 
Merry Islington once upon a time," said Tom, 
when he went in search of these apartments. 
^* Perhaps it's merry now; if so, it's all the 
better." 

We cannot discover that the Islington of 
the present day can lay any special claim to 
the prefix " Merry ;" but of one thing we are 
•quite sure, and that is, that light, contented, 
and loving hearts, such as those of Tom and 
his sister, would make glad and merry any 
place which might have the good fortune to 
claim them as its inhabitants* 

The description of Tom's innocence and 
bewilderment in the bustling London streets 
is admirable, though with his innocence he 
carried, it must be confessed^ a certain amount 

7 
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of shrewdness which made him resolve " that 
he would not ask to be directed to Furnival's 
Inn if he could help it, unless indeed he should 
happen to find himself near the Mint, or the 
Bank of England, in which case he would step 
in and ask a civil question or two, confiding 
in the perfect respectability of the concern." 

He was, however, under the experienced 
pilotage of John Westlock when he obeyed 
the summons of Mr. Fipps at his oflSce in 
Austin Friars, and made an appointment with 
that gentleman to meet him at the Temple 
Gate, in Fleet Street. 

The Temple was a favourite place with 
Dickens. In " Barnaby Budge," in " A Tale 
of Two Cities," in " Great Expectations," and 
in " Our Mutual Friend,'* the Temple had its 
place and its inhabitants, but in none of his 
books is such pleasant mention of it made as 
in "Martin Chuzzlewit." It is a pleasant 
thing to think of Tom Pinch in the dusty 
chambers of the Temple (we are not given the 
precise locality of them) hard at work, from 
morning till night, at the task — more con- 
genial to his taste than any which had hitherta 
fallen to his lot — of sorting, arranging, and 
cataloguing the piles of books which lay on 
the floor in disorder when he first entered 
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on his new situation ; and it is a still more 
pleasant thing to dwell on that charming love 
scene which took place between John West- 
lock and Ruth, close to the Temple Fountain. 
Possibly this fountain, which still plays 
merrily on the same spot, has been the witness 
of many such scenes, for the Temple, as will 
hereafter be found, is a rare old place for love- 
making. 

** There was a little plot between them'^ 
{i.e. Tom and his sister) "that Tom should 
always come out of the Temple by one way, 
and that was past the fountain. Coming 
through Fountain Court, he was just to glance 
down the steps leading into Garden Court, 
and to look once all round him ; and if Ruth 
had come to meet him, there he would see 
her; not sauntering, you understand (on 
account of the clerks) but coming briskly up 
with the best little laugh on her face that 
ever played in opposition to the fountain, and 
beat it all to nothing.*' 

" Whether there was life enough left in the 
slow vegetation of Fountain Court for the 
smoky shrubs to have any consciousness of the 
brightest and purest-hearted little woman in 
the world, is a question for gardeners, and 
those who are learned in the loves of plants. 

7—2 
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But that it was a good thing for that same 
paved yard to have such a delicate little figure 
flitting through it ; that it passed like a smile 
from the grimy old houses and the worn flag- 
stones, and left them duller, darker, sterner, 
than before, there is no sort of doubt. The 
Temple fountain might have leaped up twenty 
feet to greet the spring of hopeful maidenhood, 
that in her person stole on, sparkling through 
the dry and dusty channels of the law ; the 
chirping sparrows, bred in Temple chinks and 
crannies, might have held their peace to listen 
to imaginary skylarks, as so fresh a little crea- 
ture passed ; the dingy boughs, unused to 
droop, otherwise than in their puny growth, 
might have bent down in kindred gracefulness, 
to shed their benedictions on her graceful 
head ; old love-letters, shut up in iron boxes 
in the neighbouring oflGlces, and made of no 
account among the heaps of family papers 
into which they had strayed, and of which, in 
their degeneracy, they formed a part, might 
have stirred and fluttered with a moment's 
recollection of their ancient tenderness, as she 
went lightly by. Anything might have hap- 
pened that did not happen, and never will, 
for the love of Ruth." 

On one of these occasions, when she was trip- 
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ping along the Temple pavement to meet Tom. 
Tom was not there, bat (odd coincidence,) 
" John Westlock was passing at the moment. 
The Temple is a public thoroughfare ; they 
may write up on the gates that it is not, but 
so long as the gates are left open, it is, and 
will be; and Mr. Westlock had as good a 
right to be there as anybody else " 

And that is why the Temple is not a bad 
place for love-making. 

The Temple is further noteworthy as re- 
gards Martin Chuzzlewit, inasmuch as it is 
the scene of the denouement of the story, when 
old Martin declares himself in his true colours, 
and Pecksniff is treated with that contempt 
and scorn which he has so richly merited. 
One more spot in London remains to be 
mentioned before the present chapter can be 
brought to a close. This spot is close by 
London Bridge, where the steam-boats start. 
It is a bright morning, and Tom has come out 
with Ruth for one of their early strolls before 
the commencement of his day's work. 

" There the steam-boats lay alongside of 
each other ; hard and fast for ever to all 
appearance, but designing to get out some- 
how, and quite confident of doing it ; and in 
that faith shoals of passengers, and heaps of 
luggage, were proceeding hurriedly on board. 
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Little steam-boats dashed up and down the 
stream incessantly. Tiers upon tiers of 
vessels, scores of masts, labyrinths of tackle, 
idle sails, splashing oars, gliding row-boats, 
lumbering barges, sunken piles, with ugly 
lodgings for the water-rat within their mud- 
discoloured nooks ; church - steeples, ware- 
houses, house-roofs, arches, bridges, men and 
women, children, casks, cranes, boxes, horses, 
coaches, idlers and hard labourers ; there they 
were, all jumbled up together, any summer 
morning, far beyond Tom's power of separa- 
tion." 

And any one who chooses to make one with 
the idlers who lounge about London Bridge 
any, and every, morning in the year, may see 
very much what Tom saw, and can then judge 
for himself whether the everlasting crowd in 
the river, on the river, and by the river, be 
within the power of his separation or no. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



"dombey and son." 



It is possible that the fact that while he 
wrote the first half of this story, Charles 
Dickens resided on the continent, may account 
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for there being in it almost less of London 
than in any of his other books : for though 
the novel which we have before us is one of 
its author's longest, our present .chapter 
promises to be one of the shortest of our 
series. 

It is true that the scene of the story lies 
for the most part in London, but localities, 
streets, and houses are less definitely men- 
tioned than is usual in his books. In one of 
his letters, published in Forster's life of him, 
Dickens complains how sorely, while living 
abroad, he missed the London streets, in 
which he was wont to walk daily and gather 
fresh food for his imagiaation ; indeed, he 
^oes so far as to say, that he found it almost 
impossible to get on without them. Regarded 
as a story, we cannot see that " Dombey and 
Son" has suffered on this account, or that it 
-admits of much improvement, while it cer- 
tainly contains some of the most beautiful 
ideas and passages of all the wTitings of 
Dickens ; yet it furnishes us with but little 
material for our present work. 

To begin with, we are not told the precise 
•street in which Mr. Dombey's house (the 
house in which little Paul died, and where 
in solitude poor Florence lived) was situated. 
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We only read of it as " a large house on a 
shady side of a tall, dreadfully genteel street 
in the region between Portland Place and 
Bryanstone Square : a corner house with great 
wide areas containing cellars frowned upon^by 
barred' windows, and leered at by crooked- 
eyed doors leading to dust-bins." 

The description of the house, however,, 
when, after the death of his first wife, Mr. 
Dombey had ordered it to be for the most 
part closed and the furniture covered up, is^a 
very faithful one, and in the west end of Lon- 
don, any day out of the season, when all 
families who have any right to the name of 
family are out of town, fac similes of it may 
be seen. 

" Accordingly, mysterious shapes were- 
made of tables and chairs, heaped together in 
the middle of rooms, and covered over with 
great winding sheets. Bell-handles, window- 
blinds, and looking-glasses being papered up 
in journals, daily and weekly, obtruded frag- 
mentary accounts of deaths and dreadful 
murders. Every chandelier or lustre, muffled 
in hoUand, looked like a monstrous tear de- 
pending from the ceiling's eye. Odours, aa 
from vaults and damp places, came out of the 
chimneys. The dead and buried lady was 
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awful ia a picture-frame of ghastly bandages. 
Every gust of wind that rose brought eddying 
round the corner from the neighbouring mews 
some fragment of the straw that had been 
strewn before the house when she was ill, 
mildewed remains of which were still cleaving 
to the neighbourhood; and these, being always 
drawn by some invisible attraction to the 
threshold of the dirty house to let imme- 
diately opposite, addressed a dismal eloquence 
to Mr. Dombey's windows." 

We are still less definitely told where- 
abouts in the City were situated the ofl&ces of 
the great house of Dombey and Son : all that 
we know of them is that they were "in a 
court where there was an old-established stall 
of choice fruit at the corner ; where perambu- 
lating merchants, of both sexes, oflFered for sale, 
at any time between the hours of ten and five, 
slippers, pocket-books, sponges, dog-collars, 
and Windsor-soap ; and sometimes a pointer 
or an oil-painting." 

Surely there is no such place in the world 
for perambulating merchants — not to speak of 
stationary ones — as the City. A whole cata- 
logue might be made of the knick-knacks 
which are there hawked about the streets ; 
while any one whose ill luck it is to have his 
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lot cast in tlie City during the months of July 
^nd August, will acknowledge that the 
number of " strolling fruiterers," if we may so 
name the individuals who push along the 
fruit-carts and retail cherries in bags, straw- 
berries in baskets, and pine-apple in slices^ 
and who greatly add by the cries of their 
trade to the already almost insupportable din 
of the place, is to be equalled no where else 
than there. 

The Wooden Midshipman, one of that class 
who, *' in obsolete naval unifoniis, are eter- 
nally employed outside the shop-doors of 
nautical instrument-makers, in taking obser- 
vations of the hackney-coaches," was esta- 
blished in Leadenhail Street. This fact is 
not set forth in " Dombey and Son," and our 
imagination had long ago placed him in the 
Minories, when we came across the following 
passage in that work of Mr. Forster s to which 
we have so often referred, " and the little 
Wooden Midshipman did actually" (perhaps 
does still) " occupy his post of observation in 
Leadenhail Street." This evidence is, of 
course, incontestable, and in Leadenhail Street 
we must look for the home of Solomon Gills 
and Walter Gay, the house in which staunch 
old Captain Cuttle took up his quarters when 
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its rightful owner had deserted it, and where 
Florence, driven from her father's home, 
sought refuge, and, at the hands of that warm- 
hearted mariner, received a warm welcome 
and noble entertainment. 

We shall find it at number one hundred 
And fifty-seven, where the Wooden Midship- 
man, now fast lapsing into the sear and yellow 
leaf, still mounts guard over what is called a 
^' naval academy ;" a business after the same 
kind, though with greater pretensions than 
that of old Solomon Gills, as, indeed, to bear 
up against the heavy rental of its locality, it 
had certainly need to be. The only thing 
which shook our faith in that Minories theory 
to which we have alluded, was that Mr. 
Brogley's, the broker s, is mentioned as being 
"round the corner in Bishopsgate Street 
Without:" this, however, the Leadenhall 
Street fact explains away. 

We do not hear enough of Mr. Brogley or 
his business to make its locale a matter of 
very great interest, and brokers' shops, such 
as the one described in Dombey and Son, 
where, among other things, are to be seen 
^' motionless clocks, which never stir a 
finger, and seem as incapable of being suc- 
cessfully wound up as the pecuniary aflSiirs of 
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their former owners/' may be seen in any 
quarter — we were almost going to say in any 
street — ^in London. 

We must now ^o northward in search of 
the home of the Toodle family, which we are 
told was situated in Stagg's Gardens, Camden 
Town. Camden Town is familiar to all 
travellers who reach London from the North, 
as being at that side the entrance to the 
metropolis, and the arrival at Camden Town 
being the signal for that changing of caps for 
hats, and the collecting together of umbrellas 
and small packages, which usually precedes the 
conclusion of a journey by rail ; the locality, 
though not in itself one of the most charming 
spots in the universe, has been by the weary 
or anxious traveller ere now often hailed 
as such. The period in which we have now 
to glance at Camden Town is when the works, 
of the London and North Western Railway 
were in progress ; and this is what we read 
of their condition : 

" The first shock of a great earthquake had^ 
just at that period, rent the whole neighbour- 
hood to its centre. Traces of its course were 
visible on every side. Houses were knocked 
down, streets broken through and stopped, 
deep pits and trenches dug in the ground. 
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enormous heaps of earth and clay thrown up, 
buildings that were undermined and shaking 
propped up by great beams of wood. Here 
a chaos of carts, overthrown and jumbled 
together, lay topsy turvey at the bottom of a 
steep, unnatural hiJl ; there confused treasures 
of iron soaked and rusted in somethinof that 
had accidentally become a pond. Everywhere 
were bridges that led nowhere, thoroughfares 
that were wholly impassable. Babel towers of 
chimneys wanting half their height, temporary 
wooden houses and enclosures in the most 
unlikely situations, carcases of ragged tene- 
ments, and fragments of unfinished walls and 
arches, and piles of scafiolding, and wilder- 
nesses of bricks, and giant forms of cranes, 
and tripods straddling above nothing. There 
were a hundred thousand shapes and sub- 
stances of incompleteness, wildly mingled out 
of their places, upside down, burrowing in 
the earth, aspiring in the air, mouldering in 
the water, and unintelligible as any dream. 
Hot springs and fiery eruptions, the usual 
attendants upon earthquakes, lent their con- 
tributions of confusion to the scene. Boiling 
water hissed and heaved within dilapidated 
walls, whence, also, the glare and roar of flames 
came issuing forth, and mounds of ashes 
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blocked up rights-of-way, and wholly changed 
the law and custom of the neighbourhood. 

" In short, the yet unfinished and unopened 
railroad was in progress, and from the very 
core of all this dire disorder, trailed smoothly 
away, upon its mighty course of civilization 
and improvement. 

" But as yet the neighbourhood was shy to 
own the railroad. Ooe or two bold specu- 
lators had projected streets, and one had built 
a little, but had stopped among the mud and 
ashes to consider farther of it. A bran new 
tavern, redolent of fresh mortar and size, and 
fronting nothing at all, had taken for its sign 
the *' Railway Arms ;" but that might be rash 
enterprise — and then it hoped to sell drink 
to the workmen. So the Excavators' House 
of Call had sprung up from a beer-shop, and 
the old established Ham and Beef Shop had 
become the Railway Eating House, with a 
roast leg of pork daily, through interested 
motives of a similar immediate and popular 
description. Lodging-house keepers were 
favourable in like manner, and for the like 
reasons were not to be trusted. The general 
belief was very slow. There were' frowzy 
fields, and cow-houses, and dunghills, and 
dust-heaps, and ditches, and gardens, and 
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summer-houses, and carpet-beating grounds, 
at the very door of the railway. Little 
tumuli of oyster-shells in the oyster season, 
and of lobster-shells in the lobster season, and 
of broken crockery and faded cabbage-leaves 
in all seasons, encroached upon its high places. 
Posts, and rails, and old cautions to tres- 
passer, and backs of mean houses, and patches 
of wretched vegetation, stared it out of coun- 
tenance. Nothing was the better for it, or 
• thought of being so. If the miserable waste 
ground lying near it could have laughed, it 
would have laughed it to scorn, like many of 
the miserable neighbours." 

We were about to descant on the changes 
which have come over the face of Camden 
Town since that time ; how that the railroad, 
notwithstanding the incredulity of its inhabi- 
tants, has wrought its good there, just as any 
great invention which tends to the advance- 
ment of science and of civilization will work its 
good anywhere, and that in defiance, too, of 
the extraordinary obstinacy and blindness 
with which it may have, and usually .does 
have, to deal, at the hands of those whom it 
seeks most to benefit ; how that Staggs' Gar- 
dens has been swept from the face of the 
earth, and how, consequently, that the Toodle 
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home is a thing of the past, when, turning to 
a later page in " Dombey and Son," we find 
the thing already done for us by the pen of 
the great writer of the powerful description 
which we have just quoted. 

Some few years are supposed to have elapsed. 
Poor little Paul Dombey lies dying, and 
Walter Gay, in compliance with his wish, 
goes in search of his old nurse. 

" There was no such place as Staggs' Gar* 
dens. It had vanished from the earth. 
Where the old rotten summer-houses once 
had stood, palaces now reared their heads, 
and granite columns of gigantic girth opened 
a vista to the railway world beyond. The 
miserable waste ground, where the refuse 
matter had been heaped of yore, was swal- 
lowed up and gone, and in its frowzy stead 
were tiers of warehouses, crammed with rich 
goods and costly merchandise. The old bye 
streets now swarmed with passengers and 
Tehicles of every kind ; the new streets that 
had stopped disheartened in the mud and 
waggon-ruts, formed towns within themselves, 
originating wholesome comforts and con- 
veniences belonging to themselves, and never 
tried nor thought of until they sprang into 
existence. Bridges that had led to nothing. 
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led to villas, gardens, churches, healthy 
public walks. The carcases of houses, and 
beginnings of new thoroughfares, had started 
^ffupon the line at steam's own speed, and 
shot away into the country in a monster train. 
" As to the neighbourhood which had hesi- 
tated to acknowledge the railroad in its 
struggling days, that had grown wise and 
penitent, as any Christian might in such a 
<5ase, and now boasted of its powerful and 
prosperous relation. There were railway 
patterns in its drapers' shops, and raUway 
Journals in the windows of its newsmen. 
There were railway hotels, coffee-houses, 
lodging - houses, boarding - houses ; railway 
plans, maps, views, wrappers, bottles, sand- 
wich-boxes, and time-tables ; railway hackney 
<5oaches, and cab-stands ; railway omnibusses, 
railway streets and buildings, i-ailway hangers- 
on, and parasites, and flatterers, out of all 
•calculation. There was even railway time 
observed in clocks, as if the sun itself had 
given in. To and from the heart of this 
great change, all day and night, throbbing 
currents rushed and returned incessantly, like 
its life-blood. Crowds of people and moun- 
tains of goods, departing <and arriving scores 
upon scores of times in every four-and-twenty 
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hours, produced a fermentation in* the place- 
that was always in action. The very housea^ 
seemed disposed to pack up and take trips. 
Wonderful Members of Parliament, who^ 
little more than twenty years before, had 
made themselves merry with the wUd rail- 
road theories of engineers, and given them 
the liveliest rubs in cross-examination, went 
down into the north with their watches in 
their hands, and sent on messages before by 
the electric telegraph, to say that they were 
coming. Night and day the conquering 
engines rumbled at their distant work, or, 
advancing smoothly to their journey's end, 
and gliding like tame dragons into the allotted 
comers grooved out to the inch for their 
reception, stood bubbling and trembling there, 
makmg the walls quake, aa if they were 
dilating with the secret knowledge of great 
powers yet unsuspected in them, and strong 
purposes not yet achieved." 

These two descriptions of Camden Town,, 
before and after the opening of the railway, 
seem to us to be as fine as anything which is- 
to be found in the works of Dickens. 

Princess' Place — the home at once of Miss 
Tox and Major Bagstock — is no more now to 
be found by name than are Staggs' Gardens^ 
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but it possessed all the attributes of several 
little bye streets of which we wot in the west 
end of London. Full of inconveniences which 
in a more plebeian neighbourhood would not 
for one moment be tolerated, not exactly a 
court, and not exactly a yard, the air redolent 
with the aroma of the stable, and on all sides 
mews surrounded, and subject to the bicker- 
ings and the undesirable conversation of 
grooms, coachmen, and footmen, in their 
private capacities, but, on account of " its 
situation," finding ready inhabitants. 

Miss Tox's house is described as having 
been **the most inconvenient little house in 
England," but then Miss Tox said, " What a 
situation !" Sunlight and air were rarities in 
Princess' Place, but still Miss Tox said, 
" What a situation !" and so said Major Bag- 
stock, who " delighted to turn the conversa- 
tion at his club, whenever he could, to some- 
thing connected with some of the great people 
in the great street round the corner, that he 
might have the satisfaction of saying they 
were his neighbours." 

Is this a sentiment that is obsolete ? Or 
have we among us at the present time some 
few individuals, not to say families, who 
sacrifice themselves on the altar of "situation ?" 
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Brig Place, in which, in the house of Mrs. 
Mac Stinger, Captain Cuttle had lodgment, 
is another Place of which the London Direc- 
tory owns no knowledge, but its locality — 
except that increase of business has oblite- 
rated some of its characteristics, and is fast 
making valuable every available yard of 
ground — is still easily to be recognised. 

"Captain Cuttle lived on the brink of a 
little canal near the India Docks, where there 
was a swivel bridge, which opened now and 
then to let some wandering monster of a ship 
come roaming up the street like a stranded 
leviathan. The gradual change from land to 
water on the approach to Captain Cuttle's 
lodgings, was curious. It began with the 
erection of flag-staffs as appurtenances to 
public-houses; then came slop-sellers' shops, 
with Guernsey shirts, sou'-wester hats, and 
•canvas pantaloons, at once the tightest and 
the loosest of their order, hanging up outside. 
These were succeeded by anchor and chain- 
cable forges, where sledge-hammers were ding- 
ing upon iron all day long. Then came rows 
of houses, with little vane-surmounted masts 
uprearing themselves from among the scarlet 
beans. Then ditches. Then pollard willows. 
Then more ditches. Then unaccountable patches 
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of dirty water, hardly to be descried, from the 
ships that covered them. Then the air was 
perfumed with chips, and all other trades 
were swallowed up in mast, oar, and block- 
making, and boat-building. Then the ground 
grew marshy and unsettled. Then there was 
nothing to be smelt but rum and sugar. Then 
Captain Cuttle's lodgings, at once a first floor 
and a top storey, in Brig Place, were close 
before you." 

All the foregoing is in the first volume of 
" Dombey and Son." In the second we learn 
nothing more of London, except that the town 
house of Cousin Feenix was in the aristocratic 
neighbourhood of Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square, which is just where one would have 
expected it to have been; and so we must 
close the book and pass on to the next in 
rotation. 



CHAPTER IX. 



"DAVID COPPERFIELD." 



It was with Dickons by no means an unusual 
practice to open his stories in some country 
town or village, and ia some subsequent 
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chapter to bring his heroes up to London, 
where, in most instances, the main action of 
the book is laid. In "Oliver Twist," in 
'* Martin Chuzzlewit," in *^ Little Dorrit," 
and in "Great Expectations'' this is the case ; 
and in this way the author was not only able 
to give his own thoughts on London, but also 
to tell us the impressions made by it on his 
different characters, under varying circum- 
stances and times ; and this, we take it, is 
one of the main reasons why his descriptions 
of the same town are so distinct that they 
have never becopae wearisome. 

The story of " David Copperfield," the 
favourite work of its author, and probably 
also the most popular of any of his novels, 
opens in this way. Having been introduced 
to the Rookery at Blunderstone, and having 
also made acquaintance with the Peggotty 
family at Yarmouth, we first hear of London 
in the fifth chapter, when David, on his way 
to Mr. Creakle s school at Blackheath, arrives 
by the Yarmouth coach at the inn in White- 
chapel, for which they were bound, and 
of which David says : " I forget whether it 
was the " Blue Bull" or the " Blue Boar ;" 
but I know it was the blue something, and 
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iliat its likeness was painted up on tl^e back 
^f the coach/' 

" What an amazing place London was to 
me when I saw it in the distance, and how I 
believed all the adventures of all my favourite 
heroes to be constantly enacting and re-enact- 
ing there, and how I vaguely made it out in 
my own mind to be fuller of wonders and 
wickedness than all the cities of the earth, I 
need not stop here to relate." 

His short sojourn at the ** Blue whatever 
it was,'' and his visit with Mr. Mell to the 
almshouses, in which the poor usher's mother 
lived, are, however, of minor importance, and 
we pass on to that portion of the book which 
possesses a two-fold interest. 

When, through the medium of Mr. Forster's 
work, it became known that the childhood of 
Charles Dickens was the childhood of David 
Copperfield ; that those pathetic scenes in 
•which we had been shown a poor, shabby, 
neglected child, without anything worthy of 
the name of a home ; working at an unwhole- 
some trade, from which his sensitive nature re- 
coiled, and in company with people with whom 
it was impossible for him to have had the 
islightest sympathy; wandering, friendless and 
^lone, in the streets of London, and learning 
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at his early age things which many grow to 
man's estate without knowing or realizing, 
were simply scenes in which the great author 
had himself figured, and that instead of being 
what many had thought them to be, namely, 
rather extravagant fiction, were neither more 
nor less that the plain, unvarnished truth; we 
say that when, through the medium of Mr. 
Forster's work, all this became known, hun- 
dreds must have re-read the eleventh and 
twelfth chapters of " David Copperfield '*" 
under the influence of a strange new light, 
and an attraction deeper and more pathetic. 

That when the cloak of fiction was thrown 
over these events they received a certain 
amount of gloss and embellishment, is a 
matter of course, but in most instances, as 
will presently be seen, the advantage was on 
the side of David Copperfield rather than on 
that of Charles Dickens ; and it is very much 
to be doubted if he ever told one half the 
misery and suffering which, at this period of 
his life, he must have undergone, nor is it 
likely that many could be made properly to 
appreciate how heavily the degradation of the 
life which he was forced to lead weighed on a 
nature so susceptible, and on an intellect so- 
keen, as his. 
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"1 know/' writes Dickens — and here he^ 
speaks of himself — "that I worked from 
morning until night with common men and 
boys, a shabby child. I know that I lounged 
about the streets insufficiently and unsatis- 
factorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy 
of God, I might easily have been, for any care 
that was taken of me, a little robber or a little 
vagabond.'* 

Is it not a marvellous and a noble thing 
that from such a life Dickens rose to be what 
he was ? that, notwithstanding this childhood 
of ignorance and neglect, he lived to secure 
for himself a place in the first rank among the 
glorious names who have made the literature 
of England ? 

We may now glance at those parts of Lon- 
don which figure conspicuously at this period. 

Murdstone and Grinby s warehouse, in 
which David was engaged, was at the water- 
side. 

** It was down in Blackfriars. Modem 
improvements have altered the place ; but it 
was the last house at the bottom of a narrow 
street, coming down-hill to the river, with 
some stairs at the end, where people took 
boat. It was a crazy old house with a wharf 
of its own, abutting on the water when the 
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tide was in, and on the mud when the tide 
was out, and literally overrun with rats. Its 
panelled rooms, discoloured with the dirt and 
smoke of a hundred years, I dare say ; its 
decaying floors and staircase, the squeaking 
and the scuflB.ing of the old grey rats down in 
the cellars, and the dirt and rottenness of the 
place, are things, not of many years ago, in 
my mind, but of the present instant." 

This description probably answers very well 
for the premises of Warren's Blacking busi- 
ness, in which Dickens worked, and which 
was then carried on at number thirty, Hun- 
gerford Stairs, Strand. Murdstone and 
Grinby are said to have been in the wine 
trade. Surely this possesses advantages over 
the practical work of a blacking business ? 

During the early part of his occupation at 
Blackfriars, David lived with Mr. Micawber, 
at his residence, Windsor Terrace, City Road. 
Windsor Terrace will be found about half way 
down the City Road on the right hand side 
as you walk from Finsbury Square, and not 
very far from the well-known " Eagle,'' or the 
** Bird/' as it is commonly called among its 
patrons in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Windsor Terrace is a somewhat peculiarly- 
formed block of houses, standing back from 
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the road, with a dismal round plot of neglected 
grass, surrounded by a rusty iron railing, 
standing in front of it ; but it is the most 
genteel of the residences to which Mr. 
Micawber aspired. 

Mr. Micawber's next move, indeed, was of 
•a decidedly downward nature, being to the 
King's Bench Prison in the Borough ; and 
thither, after a brief sojourn in the two 
parlours of the house in Windsor Terrace, 
Mrs. Micawber and her family repaired ; and, 
following their fortunes, David, being re- 
luctant to part from his only friends, pecu- 
liar ones though they were, had his own bed 
sent to a little room which was hired for 
him outside the walls, and in the neighbour- 
hood of that institution. In a previous 
chapter we have referred to the fact that 
Dickens, in his boyhood, had a lodging in 
Lant Street, in the Borough, which is nearly 
opposite the spot where the King's Bench 
Prison once stood. This was during the time 
that his own father was detained there as a 
prisoner, which was surely to him a source of 
more bitter mortification and grief than was 
the incarceration of Mr. Micawber to David. 

No doubt this Lant Street apartment is the 
one which is here assio:ned to him. 
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It is here that we begin to perceive how it 
came to pass that Dickens was so intimately 
acquainted with the life and scenes in a 
debtor's prison. Scenes which impressed him 
so deeply that in a later book he gave to them 
the most prominent place. We shall have ta 
dwell on this hereafter, so will leave the sub- 
ject now ; though reference must be made ta 
that episode, which occurs later on in the 
book, when David and Traddles meet Mr. 
Micawber by appointment, " on the outside of 
the south wall of that place of incarceration," 
and Mr. Micawber delivers himself of remarks 
which prove that however painful may be tha 
impressions left on some by a too close inti- 
macy with the interior of a prison, to a nature 
such as his the place was not without its 
attractions. 

"And this," said Mr. Micawber, nodding 
his head sorrowfully, "is the Bench I Where^ 
for the first time in many revolving years, the 
overwhelming pressure of pecuniary liabilities 
was not proclaimed from day to day, by im- 
portunate voices declining to vacate the 
passage ; where there was no knocker on the 
door for any creditor to appeal to ; where per- 
sonal service of process was not required, and 
detainers were merely lodged at the gate I 
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Gentlemen, when the shadow of that iron- 
work on the summit of the brick structure 
has been reflected on the gravel of the parade, 
I have seen my children thread the mazes of 
the intricate pattern, avoiding the dark marks. 
I have been familiar with every stone in the 
place. If I betray weakness, you will knoM^ 
how to excuse me." 

Of David's daily life and of his way of 
obtaining his meals ; of the two pudding- 
«hops, the one near Saint Martin's Church 
and the other in the Strand ; of the cook- 
ahop where he used to buy his saveloy and 
penny loaf; of the public-house where he 
used to eat his bread and cheese and drink 
his glass of beer ; of the famous ^ la mode 
beef house in Drury Lane ; of the shop in 
Fleet Street where he used to gaze at the 
venison when his money was all gone ; of 
Covent Garden, where he used to stare at 
the pine-apples ; and of the mysterious Adelphi 
arches, for which he had a strange liking ; of 
all these things we read with the greatest 
interest, for all were the daily life of Charles 
Dickens. 

One of these places is worthy of special 
notice. This is the public-house where David 
demanded to be supplied with a glass of the 
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"Genuine Stunning Ale," and where the- 
landlord^ gSizmg in wonder on his small 
customer, called his wife to look^ and that 
good soul, having given him a draught of a 
milder quality and declined his money, sup- 
plemented it with a kiss. This was a veri- 
table episode in the life of Dickens, and the^ 
public - house, says Mr. Forster, though 
changed, " still stands in Parliament Street, 
at the comer of the very short street leading 
into Cannon Row." This little street diverges, 
from ParUament Street at number fifty-three, 
and the alterations referred to have converted 
the public-house into a restaurant. 

We may well conclude this portion of our 
chapter by quoting the words which — speak- 
ing from his own heart— Dickens puts into 
the mouth of David. Few, having read and 
pondered over them, will pass over the parts 
of London referred to, without an occasional 
thought of that to which, in days gone by^ 
they have been the silent witnesses. 

" As I walked to and fro daily between 
South wark and Blackfriars, and lounged about 
at meal times in obscure streets — the stonea 
of which may, for anything I know, be worn 
at this moment by my childish feet — I wonder 
how many of these people were wanting in 
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the crowd that used to come filing before me, 
in review again, to the echo of Captain Hop- 
kins's voice ! When my thoughts go back 
now to that slow agony of my youth, I wonder 
how much of the histories I invented for such 
people hangs like a mist of fancy over well- 
remembered facts! When I tread the old 
ground, I do not wonder that I seem to see 
and pity, going on before me, an innocent 
romantic boy, making his imaginative world 
out of such strange experiences and sordid 
things." 

Broken-spirited, and almost broken-hearted, 
at the life which he was forced to lead at 
Murdstone and Grinby's, David at length 
made up his mind to run away, and throw 
himself on the mercy of his aunt at Dover ; 
and it was near to the Obelisk, in the Black- 
friar s Road — a place already mentioned more 
than once in these pages — that he engaged 
the long-legged young man, the proprietor of 
a little empty donkey-cart, to convey his 
small trunk to the coach-oflSce : how the long- 
legged young man robbed him of his box, and 
of his money, and forced him to the desperate 
resolution of walking the whole way to Dover, 
is amply told, and we soon find the poor child 
coming to a stop *'in the Kent Bead, at a 
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terrace with a piece of water before it, and a 
great foolish image in the middle blowing 
a dry shell;" there he sat down quite ex- 
hausted, and with "hardly breath enough to 
-cry for the loss of his box and half-guinea." 

The terrace, with the piece of water before 
it, is a familiar sight in the Kent Boad ; but 
whether the " great foolish image" has been 
removed, or whether it ever was in reality 
there, we cannot say; certainly it does not 
now ornament its centre ; but the spot none 
the less possesses interest for us, and we have 
often tried to recognise poor little David among 
the children, who, after the manner of their 
kind, seem invariably to hover around this 
small pond, attracted by the chance oflTered of 
'dabbling in muddy water, and, mayhap, by 
the exciting possibility of faUing into it. 

David's next entrance into London wm of 
a very different character, and under tar 
brighter auspices ; well dressed and well edu- 
<».ted, conscious of the pride of coming man- 
hood, a strange, but most natural compound 
of conceit and diffidence, he arrived at the 
^' Golden Cross Hotel," at Charing Cross (a 
place already mentioned in our chapter on 
** Pickwick"), and which was then " a mouldy 
sort of establishment in a close neighbour- 
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hood." It was in the coflfee-room of the 
" Golden Cross," and after a visit to Covent 
Garden Theatre, that David fell in with his 
old schoolfellow Steerforth ; and it was owmg 
to the influence of his friend that he was pro- 
moted from his first bedroom, which was 
number forty-four ("a little loft over a 
stable"), to the superior accommodation of 
number seventy-two. 

Later on, David again came to this same 
" Golden Cross," and this time it was to hold 
an interview with Mr. Peggotty, who was the 
very man whom Steerforth had so cruelly 
wronged. This interview, it will be remem- 
bered, was overheard by the unfortunate 
Martha, whom David had previously seen, 
i.e., just before he came upon Mr. Peggotty, 
on the steps of St. Martin's Church, which 
stands close by, at the back of the hotel. 

But to go back to the first night of his 
return to London. Having passed the night 
at the " Golden Cross," David was conducted 
by Steerforth to his mother's house, which 
was " an old brick house at Highgate, on the 
summit of the hill ; a genteel, old-fashioned 
house, very quiet, and very orderly ;" and 
where, from the windows of his room, David 
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could see " all London lying in the distance 
like a great vapour, with, here and there some 
lights twinkling through it/' 

We have, however, in this book more plea- 
sant pictures of Highgate, than this one of 
Steerforth's home, which the presence of Bosa 
Dartle and Littimer contrived to make a not 
too pleasant one. It was in a pretty cottage in 
Highgate — ^though in quite a different part 
of the little town — that kind old Doctor 
Strong and his young wife lived, and where 
the labours of the dictionary were carried on ; 
and, above all, after their marriage, it was at 
Highgate that David and Dora lived, with 
Miss Trotwood, in another small house estab- 
lished close by. Highgate is the scene of 
those chapters, which treat of David's and 
Dora's housekeeping, at which, for they are 
at once so humourous and so pathetic, we 
know not whether to laugh or cry, and usually 
compromise the matter by doing both; and 
Highgate is the scene of the death of the 
sweet little *' child wife," concerning the 
genuine, nay, almost unrivalled, pathos of 
which there can be no doubt. 

David, having made up his mind to follow 
the profession of a proctor, we are of necessity 
taken to Doctors* Commons. What a proctor 
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is, and what Doctors' Commons is, is not in- 
appropriately described by SteerfortL 

" A proctor is a sort of monkish attorney. 
He is to some faded courts held in Doctors' 
Commons — a lazy old nook near St. Paul's 
Churchyard — what solicitors are to the courts 
of law and equity. He is a functionary whose 
existence, in the natural course of things, 
would have terminated about two hundred 
years ago. I can tell you best what he is by 
telling you what Doctors' Commons is. It's 
a little out-of-the-way place, where they ad- 
minister what is called ecclesiastical law, and 
play all kinds of tricks with obsolete old 
monsters of acts of parliament, which three- 
fourths of the world know nothing about, and 
the other fourth supposes to have been dug 
up, in a fossil state, in the days of the Ed- 
wards. It's a place that has an ancient 
monopoly in suits about people's wills and 
people's marriages, and disputes about ships 
and boats." 

David's first impressions on being taken by 
Mr. Spenlow into court, are as follows : — 

" Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a 
paved court-yard formed of grave brick houses, 
which I inferred, from the doctors' names 
upon the doors, to be the ofl&cial abiding places 
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of the learned advocates of whom Steerforth 
had told me ; and into a large, dull room, not 
unlike a chapel, to my thinking, on the left 
hand. The upper part of this room was 
fenced off from the rest ; and there, on the 
two sides of a raised platform of the horse- 
shoe form, sitting in easy, old-fashioned, 
dining-room chairs, were sundry gentlemen 
in red gowns and grey wigs, whom I found 
to be the doctors aforesaid. Blinking over a 
little desk like a pulpit desk, in the curve of 
the horse-shoe, was an old gentleman, whom, 
if I had seen him in an aviary, I should cer- 
tainly have taken for an owl, but who, I 
learned, was the presiding judge. In the 
space within the horse-shoe, lower than these, 
that is to say on about the level of the floor, 
were sundry other gentlemen of Mr. Spen 
low's rank, and dressed like him, in black 
gowns with white fur upon them, sitting at 
a long green table. Their cravats were in 
general stiff, I thought, and their looks 
haughty ; but in this last respect I presently 
conceived I had done them an injustice, for 
when two or three of them had to rise and 
answer a question of the presiding dignitary, 
I never saw anything more sheepish. The 
public — ^represented by a boy with a comforter, 
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and a shabby-genteel man secretly eating 
crumbs out of his coat-pockets — was warming 
itself at a stove in the centre of the. court. 
The languid stillness of the place was only 
broken by the chirping of this fire, and by 
the voice of one of the doctors, who was wan- 
dering slowly through a perfect library of 
evidence, and stopping to put up, from time 
to time, at little road-side inns of argument 
on the journey. Altogether, I have never, 
on any occasion, made one at such a cosey, 
dosey, old-fashioned, time-forgotten, sleepy- 
headed little family party in my life ; and I 
felt it would be quite a soothing opiate to 
belong to it in any character — except perhaps 
as suitor." 

Having quoted Steerforth's opinions of 
Doctors' Commons, it is but just that we 
should also hear what Mr. Spenlow had to 
fiay on the subject, on the occasion when he 
was driving David down to his house at Nor- 
wood — (it was on the very day that David 
first saw Dora) — and he answered the ques- 
tions put to him by his pupil. 

" I asked Mr. Spenlow what he considered 
the best sort of professional business? He 
replied, that a good case of a disputed will, 
where there was a neat little estate of tlnrty 
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or forty thousand pounds, was, perhaps, tho 
best of all. In such a case, he said, not only 
were there very pretty pickings in the way 
of arguments at every stage of the proceed- 
ings, and mountains upon mountains of evi- 
dence upon interrogatory and counter inter- 
rogatory (to say nothing of an appeal lyings 
first to the delegates, and then to the Lords) ; 
but the costs being pretty sure to come out 
of the estate at last, both sides went at it in 
a lively and spirited manner, and expense wa& 
no consideration. Then he launched into a 
general eulogium on the Commons. What 
was to be particularly admired (he said) in 
the Commons, was its compactness. It was 
the most conveniently organised place in the 
world. It was the complete idea of snugness. 
It lay in a nutshell. For example : You 
brought a divorce case, or a restitution case^ 
into the Consistory. Very good. You tried 
it in the Consistory. You made a quiet little 
round game of it, among a family group, and 
you played it out at leisure. Suppose you 
were not satisfied with the Consistory, what 
did you do then ? Why, you went into the 
Arches. What was the Arches ? The same 
court, in the same room, with the same bar, 
and the same practitioners, but another judge. 
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for there the Consistory judge could plead 
any Court day as an advocate. Well, you 
played your round game out again. Still you 
were not satisfied. Very good. What did 
you do then ? Why, you went to the Dele- 
gates. Who were the Delegates ? Why the 
Ecclesiastical Delegates were the advocates 
without any business, who had looked on at 
the round game when it was playing in both 
courts, and had seen the cards, shuffled, and 
cut, and played, and had talked to all the 
playera about it, and now came fresh, as 
judges, to settle the matter to the satisfaction 
of everybody ! Discontented people might 
talk of corruption in the Commons, closeness 
in the Commons, and the necessity of reform- 
ing the Commons, said Mr. Spenlow solemnly, 
in conclusion ; but when the price of wheat 
per bushel had been highest, the Commons 
had been busiest ; and a man might lay his 
hand upon his heart, and say this to the 
whole world — * Touch the Commons, and 
down comes the country !' *' 

There is certainly no occasion for us to add 
to these any opinion which we may entertain 
on the subject. 

Having become established in the offices of 
Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, it was necessary 
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for David to seek chambers for himself. These 
were chosen under the auspices of his aunt, 
(who on coming to London had taken lodgings 
at a private hotel in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
where there was a stone staircase and a con- 
venient door in the roof; Miss Trotwood 
being firmly persuaded that every house in 
London was going to be burnt down every 
night,) in Buckingham Street, AdelphL 
Buckingham Street is one ^of those streets 
which run from the Strand down to the river, 
and is more noticeable than the rest, inasmuch 
as it is the one which has at its end the fine 
old stone Water Gate, the work of Inigo 
Jones, which is all that now remains of York 
House, the birthplace of the great Bacon, and 
once the home of the Archbishops of York, 
and afterwards of ViUiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, from whom the street takes its name. 
It still goes by the name of the Water Gate, 
though this is now a misnomer, the Thames 
embankment having left it standing high and 
dry in the pleasant garden which occupies the 
place of the mud and river ooze, which, not 
so many years ago, poisoned London. 

David's chambers, which were carefully 
looked after by the motherly Mrs. Crupp, 
were at the top of one of the houses in Buck- 
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ingham Street, and consisted of " a little half 
blind entry where you could see hardly any- 
thing, a little stone-blind pantry where you 
could see nothing at all, a sitting-room and a 
bed-room/' 

These chambers in Buckingham Street were 
the scene, among other things, of two enter- 
tainments given by David. The first the 
dinner to which he invited Steerforth and his 
college friends, and which, though pleasant at 
the time, did not bear the light of reflection ; 
and the second of a more modest nature, to 
which Mr. and Mrs. Micawber and Traddles 
were bidden. 

With this last-named old friend, David fell 
in at a dinner-party given by Mr. Waterbrook 
at his residence in Ely Place, Holbom. Ely 
Place, diverging from Holborn almost opposite 
Saint Andrew's Church, has undergone suf- 
ficient changes to make it more than ordinarily 
worthy of note, even without the historical 
interest which is attached to it. 

Now an eminently dull street of extremely 
gloomy houses, it presents but an unattractive 
appearance, and we marvel when we think of 
the days when Richard III. partook of straw- 
berries grown here in the Bishop of Ely's 
garden ; or when, at a later period, the bishop. 
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when obliged to grant it on a lease to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, stipulated for the right 
of walking in it and of gathering twenty 
bushels of roses yearly ! 

Traddles' own residences were exceedingly 
varied ; at one time we find him lodging with 
the Micawbers in a little street near the 
Veterinary College, in Camden Town; at 
another living up behind a parapet of a house 
in Castle Street, Holborn (what a number of 
Castle Streets there are in London, by the 
way I) and we do not feel quite at ease about 
him until we find him established, with his 
wife and the ** girls," at number two, Holborn 
Court, Gray's Inn, and which, as we have 
before stated, is now South Square. 

When Mr. Dick, in company with Miss 
Trotwood, arrived in London, he was accom- 
modated with a lodging at a chandler's shop 
in Hungerford Market, — Hungerford being 
in those days a very different place to what 
it is now ; and on the eve of their emigration, 
the Micawbers also had lodgings in this 
locality, "in a little dirty, tumble-down 
pubUc-house, which, in those days, was close 
to the stairs, and whose protruding wooden 
rooms overhung the river." We have in this 
chapter already referred to Hungerford and 
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its connection with Dickens's own boyhood^ 
and having to speak of it again here, we 
cannot refrain from quoting a charming little 
anecdote^ which will be found in a foot-note in 
Forster's " Life of Dickens," and which is con- 
tained in a letter from Mr. Payne Collier's 
Diary, published in the AthencBum, written at 
the time, or rather of the time, when Dickens 
was a reporter. 

" We walked through Hungerford Market, 
where we followed a coal-heaver, who carried 
his little rosy, but grimy chUd, looking over 
his shoulder ; and Charles Dickens bought a 
half-penny worth of cherries, and as we went 
along he gave them, one by one, to the little 
fellow, without the knowledge of the father. 
He informed me as he walked through it that 
he knew Hungerford Market well." 

That hunger and Hungerford were, in his 
mind, too closely associated we have already 
seen. 

"There was," says David, "an old Eoman 
bath in those days at the bottom of one of 
the streets out of the Strand — ^it may be 
there still — in which I have had many a cold 
plunge." 

This curious old bath still exists in Strand 
Lane, and it is not an uncommon sight in the 
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summer time to see it advertised on boards 
carried about the Strand. 

" Those days" refers to the period before 
David's marriage, and when he was constant 
in his visits to Dora, dwelling with her aunts 
at Putney; where he would walk with his 
darling about the common, which was " now 
all in bloom, a field of bright gold," and 
anon, "the unseen heather lies in mounds and 
bunches underneath a covering of snow." 

It was in his desire to aid Mr. Peggotty in 
his search for little Em'ly, that David be- 
thought him of Martha, and determined to 
enlist her sympathy and assistance ; and it 
was with this object in view that the two 
followed her one night until she turned down 
the narrow waterside street by Mill Bank. 
" The neighbourhood was a dreary one at the 
time ; as oppressive, sad, and solitary, by night, 
as any about London. There were neither 
wharves nor houses on the melancholy waste 
of road near the great blank Prison. A 
sluggish ditch deposited its mud at the prison 
walls. Coarse grass and rank weeds straggled 
over all the marshy land in the vicinity. In 
one part carcases of houses, inauspiciously 
begun and never finished, rotted away. In 
another, the ground was cumbered with rusty 
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iron monsters of steam-boilers, wheels, cranks, 
pipes, furnaces, paddles, anchors, diving-beUs, 
wind-mill sails, and I know not what strange 
objects, accumulated by some speculator, and 
grovelUng in the dust, underneath which— 
having sunk into the soil of their own weight 
in wet weather — ^they had the appearance of 
vainly trying to hide themselves. The clash 
and glare of sundry fiery works upon the 
river-side, arose by night to disturb every- 
thing except the heavy and unbroken smoke 
that poured out of their chimneys. Slimy 
gaps and causeways, winding among old 
wooden piles, with a sickly substance clinging 
to the latter, like green hair, and the rags of 
last year's hand-bills ofiering rewards for 
drowned men fluttering above high water 
mark, led down through the ooze and slush to 
the ebb-tide. There was a story that one of 
the pits dug for the dead in the time of the 
Great Plague was hereabout ; and a blighting 
influence seemed to have proceeded from it 
over the whole place. Or else it looked as if 
it had gradually decomposed into that night- 
mare condition out of the overflowing of the 
polluted stream." 

What the poor girl had in her mind to do 
that night is a thing concerning which there 
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aon be as little doubt as there is that hun- 
dreds succeed in doing it, who do not, as 
Martha did, receive kindly encouragement, 
and the assurance that there is in this world 
plenty of good left for the meanest and the 
most abandoned of God s creatures to do. 

How right David was in his judgment of 
this poor woman is shown in her success, and 
in the re-union which through her took place 
between Mr. Peggotty and his niece in the 
old lodging-house in one of the streets dose 
to Golden Square, " Where the houses were 
once fair dwellings in the occupation of single 
families, but have, and had long, degenerated 
into poor lodgings let off in rooms. 

" The house swarmed with inmates. It 
was a broad panelled staircase, with massive 
balustrades of some dark wood; cornices 
above the doors ornamented with carved fruit 
:and flowers ; and broad seats in the windows. 
But all these tokens of past grandeur were 
miserably decayed and dirty ; rot, damp, and 
age, had weakened the flooring, which in many 
places was unsound and even unsafe. Some 
attempts had been made, I noticed, to infuse 
new blood into this dwindling frame, by re- 
pairing the costly old woodwork here and 
there with common deal ; but it was like the 
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marriage of a reduced old noble to a plebeian 
pauper, and each party to the ill-assorted 
union shrunk away from the other. Several 
of the back windows on the staircase had been 
darkened or wholly blocked up. In those 
that remained there was scarcely any glass ; 
and through the crumbling frames by which 
the bad air seemed always to come in, and 
never to go out, I saw, through other glassless 
windows, into other houses in a simUar con- 
dition, and looked giddily down into a 
wretched yard, which was the common dust- 
heap of the mansion." 

This is surely a similar house, only some 
years older, to the one in which, in " Nicholas 
Nickleby," the Ken wigs and Newman Noggs 
lodged. Year by year these old tenements, 
patched, but never repaired, gradually rot 
away, until, as happened lately in this very 
neighbourhood, one of them falls in. How 
many are to follow time will show. For the 
present we presume it is sufficient if the land- 
lord is still able to extort from their inmates 
their pitiful rents. 

Em'ly, however, stayed but a short time in 
this most undesirable of establishments, for 
not many days elapsed before an emigrant- 
ship started from Gravesend bearing her. 
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together with not a few of the characters who 
figure in this book, on board. The account 
given of the starting of this emigrant-ship is 
well worth quoting here, for Gravesend is 
almost part and parcel of London, and there 
the scene is one well known. 

" Among the great beams, bulks, and ring- 
bolts of the ship, and the emigrant-berths and 
chests, and bundles, and barrels, and heaps of 
miscellaneous baggage — flighted up, here and 
there, by dangling lanterns, and elsewhere by 
the yellow daylight straying down a windsail 
or a hatchway — were crowded groups of 
people, making new friendships, taking leave 
of one another, talking, laughing, crying, 
eating, and drinking; some already settled 
down into the . possession of their few feet of 
space, with their little households arranged, 
and tiny children established on stools, or in 
dwarf elbow chairs; others despairing of a 
resting-place, and wandering disconsolately. 
From babies who had but a week or two of 
life behind them, to crooked old men and 
women, who seemed to have but a week or 
two of life before them ; and from ploughmen 
bodily carrying out the soil of England on their 
boots, to smiths taking away samples of its 
soot and smoke upon their skins ; every age 
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and occupation appeared to be crammed into 
the narrow compass of the 'tween decks. 

" We went over the side into our boat, and 
lay at a little distance to see the ship wafted 
on her course. It was then calm, radiant 
sunset. She lay between us and the red 
light, and every taper line and spar was 
visible against the glow. A sight at once so 
beautiful, so mournful, and so hopeful, as the 
glorious ship, lying, stiU, on the flushed water, 
with all the life on board her crowded at the 
bulwarks, and there clustering for a moment, 
bare-headed, and silent, I never saw." 

Soon after this David himself went away, 
and with his impressions on again arriving in 
London, after a long period of absence, our 
lengthy chapter must be brought to a close. 

" I landed in London on a wintry autumn 
evening. It was dark and raining, and I saw 
more fog and mud in a minute than I had 
seen in a year. I walked from the Custom 
House to the Monument before I found a 
coach ; and although the very house fronts, 
looking on the swollen gutters, were like old 
friends to me, I could not but admit that they 
were very dingy friends. 

" I have often remarked — I suppose every- 
body has — that one^s going away from a fami- 

10 
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liar place, would seem to be the signal for a 
change in it. As I looked out of the coach 
window, and observed that an old house on 
Fish Street Hill, which had stood untouched 
by painter, carpenter, or bricklayer, for a cen- 
tury, had been pulled down in my absence, 
and that a ne^hbouring street, of time- 
honoured insalubrity and inconvenience, was 
being drained and widened, I half expected 
to find St. Paul's Cathedral looking older. 

" The well-known shops, however, with 
their cheerful lights, did something for me; 
and when I alighted at the door of the Gray'& 
Inn coffee-house, I had recovered mj spirits. 
It recalled, at first, that so-difierent time 
when I had put up at the * Golden Cross,' and 
reminded me of the changes which had come 
to pass since then ; but that was natural." 



CHAPTER X. 



"bleak house." 



" Bleak House" opens with a description of 
London which is but too familiar to us. Never 
in spring, summer, autumn, or winter, with 
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all the varying changes of atmosphere which 
come with each season, are the London streets 
and the London houses in a greater state of 
discomfort, than they are when a genuine 
London fog is abroad ; and never, perhaps, 
has this been more vividly described to us 
than in the first chapter of this book. 

"London. Michaelmas Term lately over, 
and the Lord Chancellor sitting in Lincoln's 
Inn HalL Implacable November weather. 
As much mud in the streets as if the waters 
had but newly retired from the face of the 
earth, and it would not be wonderful to meet 
a Megalosaurus, forty feet long or so, waddling 
like an elephantine lizard up Holborn Hill. 
Smoke lowering down from chimney-pots, 
making a soft black drizzle, with flakes of 
soot in it as big as full-grown snow-flakes — 
gone into mourning, one might imagine, for 
the death of the sun. Dogs, undistinguishable 
in mire. Horses scarcely better, splashed to 
their very bhnkers. Foot passengers jostHng 
one another's umbrellas, in a general infection 
of ill-temper, and losing their foothold at 
street corners, where tens of thousands of 
other foot passengers have been slipping and 
sliding since the day broke (if this day ever 
broke), adding new deposits to the crust upon 

10—2 
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crust of mud, sticking at those points tena- 
ciously to the pavement, and accumulating at 
compound interest. 

" Fog everywhere. Fog up the river, where 
it flows among green aits and meadows ; fog 
down the river, where it rolls defiled among 
the tiers of shipping, and the waterside pollu- 
tions of a great (and dirty) city. Fog on the 
Essex marshes, fog on the Kentish heights. 
Fog creeping into the cabooses of collier brigs ; 
fog lying out on the yards, and hovering in 
the rigging of great ships ; fog drooping on 
the gunwales of barges and small boats. Fog 
in the eyes and throats of ancient Greenwich 
pensioners, wheezing by the firesides of their 
wards ; fog in the stem and bowl of the after- 
noon pipe of the wrathful skipper, down in 
his close cabin ; fog cruelly pinching the toes 
and fingers of his shivering little 'prentice boy 
on deck. Chance people on the bridges peep- 
ing over the parapets into a nether sky of 
fog, with fog all round them, as if they were 
up in a balloon, and hanging in the misty 
clouds. 

^•'Gas looming through the fog in divers 
places in the streets, much as the sun may, 
from the spongy fields, be seen to loom by 
husbandman and ploughboy. Most of the 
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shops lighted two hours before their time- 



as the gas seems to know^ for it has a haggard 
and unwilling look. 

" The raw afternoon is rawest, and the dense 
fog is densest, and the muddy streets are 
muddiest, near that leaden-headed old ob- 
struction, appropriate ornament for the thres- 
hold of a leaden-headed old Corporation : 
Temple Bar. And hard by Temple Bar, in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, at the very heart of the 
fog, sits the Lord High Chancellor in his 
High Court of Chancery, 

" Never can there come fog too thick, never 
can there come mud and mire too deep, to 
assort with the groping and floundering con- 
dition which this High Court of Chancery, 
most pestilent of hoary sinners, holds, this 
day, in the sight of heaven and earth." 

Landed thus in Chancery Lane, we may as 
well at once take a glance at the various places 
within its precincts which hold prominent 
places in the story: for this thoroughfare, 
connecting, as it does, the greater ones of the 
Strand and Holborn, and sacred, as it is, to 
law and the lawyers, is its chief scene : and 
we are never able to pass along it without 
trying to recognise, and almost fancying that 
we succeed in so doing, Conversation Kenge, 
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Guppy, his clerk, Mr. Tulkinghom, of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, Snagsby, the law stationer, little 
Miss Elite, and the objectionable Grid ley, 
(both of the two latter of whom were diiven 
mad by Chancery, practice, but each of them 
showing the symptoms of their malady in 
different ways) poor Richard Carstone moodily 
pacing the pavement close to the court on which 
he had pinned all his faith and hopes ; and Ada, 
his youthful and devoted wife, bringing the 
light of a woman's beauty, and a woman's love, 
to bear even upon Chancery Lane. 

Taking our stand in Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, and bearing in mind that it was here 
that Kenge and Carboy had their offices, we 
may proceed at once to the Court of Chan- 
cery itself, which we shall find pretty much 
the same now (and probably engaged in some 
of the same suits) as in the days of " Bleak 
House.'* Not caring to stay long in this 
dreary and monotonous Temple of the Law, 
we shall pass out into Chancery Lane, about 
midway between the Strand and Holbom, 
and nearly opposite to Cursitor Street. 

In Cursitor Street we have to look for the 
house of the much persecuted, but withal 
kind-hearted law stationer, Mr. Snagsby. 
This, we are told, was in Cook's Court, Cur- 
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flitor Street ; now there is a court bearing this 
name leading out of Carey Street, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and inhabited almost 
solely by law stationers ; but in Cursitor 
Street there is now no Cook's Court. There 
is, however, a " Took's" Court, which we are 
inclined to accept as the one for which we are 
in search. It answers in all ways the descrip- 
tion given of the place, and its situation is 
correct so far as it concerns other places men- 
tioned in the Lane : it may be that there was 
once a Cook's Court here, or it may be that 
Dickens, contrary to his usual custom, thought 
fit to alter the name, but of its identity with 
Took's Court we think that there can be but 
little doubt. 

Took's Court is not an attractive place : it 
is narrow, dark, and close, and it is not clean : 
a,dded to this there is about it a peculiar 
musty and mouldy smell, which is peculiar to 
all the bye-ways of this district, as though 
some of the houses were falling into a state 
of damp decay, while others are wasting away 
with the dry rot ; and as if the sheep-skins, 
on which the deeds are engrossed, have never 
been properly or sufficiently prepared. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, however, 
we read that Mr. Snagsby was contented 
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with the locality of his home, and even 
thought highly of its situation, for he was, in 
his way, "a meditative and poetical man, 
loving to walk in Staple Inn in the sum- 
mer time, and to observe how countrified 
the sparrows and the leaves are" — and — 
"getting such a flavour of the country by 
telUng the two 'prentices how he has heard 
say that a brook as * clear as cristial' once 
ran right down the middle of Holborn, when 
Turnstile really was a turnstile leading slap 
away into the meadows, that he never wanted 
to go there." 

On the opposite side of Chancery Lane to 
that on which Cursitor Street turns off, we 
must look for another court, namely, the one 
in which Mr. Krook dwelt and had his Rag 
and Bottle warehouse ; where the ** Sol's 
Arms" carried on its trade, and where the 
harmonic meetings, under the presidency of 
Little Swills, the comic vocalist, took place 
twice a week. Concerning this court, we 
have also more or less to make conjecture, but 
we think that the matter may be almost re- 
duced to a certainty, or, at any rate, that the 
doubt of identity may be divided between 
only two courts, which will be found very near 
to the spot indicated. 
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These are Bishop's Court and Chichester 
Rents (so called, we believe, on account of 
estates once held in the neighbourhood by the 
Bishops of Chichester) in close proximity ta 
each other, and connected at the far end by 
another short passage or court, the frontage of 
which is entirely occupied by a public-house, 
which is in all probability the one immor- 
talized under the name of the " Sol's Arms."^ 
Bishop's Court is the one which we are in- 
clined to appropriate to Mr. Krook. An old, 
narrow, dreary, decaying, and mournful pas- 
sage, " blinded by the wall of Lincoln's Inn,'^ 
it is just the place in which one of those 
establishments where bones, kitchen stuff, old 
iron, waste paper, and ladies' and gentlemen's 
wardrobes are bought (in fact, " where every- 
thing seems to be bought and nothing sold") 
might be found ; it is just the place in which 
such people as the poor law writer and crazy 
Miss Flite would have made a home ; and^ 
above all, it seems exactly to tally with the 
description of that ghastly night on which 
Mr, Weevle and Mr. Guppy kept watch 
together, and when Krook died his most 
horrible of deaths* 

" Symond's Inn," where Mr. Vholes con- 
ducted his legal practice, will be found in 
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Ohancery Lane, on the opposite side of the 
way to Bishop's Court, but nearer to the 
Strand end. We say m/Z be found, but should, 
we imagine, more properly say ivas to be 
found, for even as we write, this '* Symond's 
Inn" is, (not one day too soon,) in course of 
demolition, and on its site a stately block of 
modem offices and chambers is to be erected. 
Of Symond's, in the days of Bleak House, we 
Tead as follows : 

** A little, pale, wall-eyed, woe-begone inn 
like a large dust-bin of two compartments and 
^sifter. It looks as if Symond were a sparing 
man in his day and constructed his inn of old 
building materials, which took kindly to the 
<iry rot, and to dirt, and all things decaying 
and dismal, and perpetuated Symonds me- 
mory with congenial shabbiness." 

As we looked upon this old building, half 
blinded by the clouds of dust raised by the 
falling bricks and rubbish, the picture of the 
«arly death of poor Richard Carstone came 
vividly before us, bringing with it a feeling of 
solemn awe, such as all the law from time to 
time practised or taught in this gloomy abode, 
could never have inspired within us ; we 
thought of Ada, and of how this was her 
bridal home ; and we were full of sympathy 
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with Esther Summerson, when, in speaking of 
this place, she sajs, "The days when I 
frequented that miserable comer which my 
dear girl brightened, can never fade in my 
remembrance. I never see it, and I never 
wish to see it now ; I have been there only 
once since; but in my memory there is a 
mournful glory shining on the place, which 
will shine for ever." 

Nearer still to the Strand than " Symond's 
Inn," and within a hundred yards of Temple 
Bar, we come upon Bell Yard, where Gridley, 
the " man from Shropshire," had his lodgings 
in the same house ("Chandler's shop, left 
hand side, name of Blinder,") in which brave 
little Charley, the daughter of the bailiffs 
oflScer, or follower, facetiously called by Mr. 
Skimpole " Coavinses," herself a child, 
struggled so hard to maintain the babies left 
to her charge by her dead father. 

To our mind there is no more touching 
scene to be found in the whole book — and 
that is saying a great deal — than that one 
which concerns these poor children, and which 
is contained in the fifteenth chapter of the first 
volume, and which has "Bell Yard" for its 
title. 

In the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane, 
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tavern proprietors and dining-house keepers do 
a rare business : for lawyer's clerks are noto- 
riously good as trencher-men, and not un- 
frequently, too, are blessed — shall we say — 
with what they term "dusty throats;" i.e., 
throats which demand the consumption of con- 
siderable quantities of malt and other liquors. 
Clients, also, especially such as hang about the 
courts waiting for their cases tg come on, require 
to eat and drink (more especially, perhaps, the 
latter,) and hence the picture of the dining- 
house to which Mr. Guppy conducted his 
friends Messrs Jobling and Smallweed is one 
familiar to the locality. This dining-house, 
" one of the class known among its frequenters, 
by the denomination Slap Bang," had in it& 
windows, " a seductive show of artificially 
whitened cauliflowers and poultry, verdant 
baskets of peas, coolly blooming cucumbers, 
and joints ready for the spit ;" and a charac- 
teristic of its interior was, " a general flush and 
steam of hot joints, cut and uncut, and a con- 
siderably heated atmosphere in which the 
soiled knives and table-cloths seemed to break 
out spontaneously into eruptions of grease and 
blotches of beer." 

We Jbave now nearly exhausted the neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery Lane, for Lincoln's 
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Inn Fields, where, "in a large house, for- 
merly a house of state, let off in sets of 
chambers ; and in which shrunken fragments 
of its greatness, *Mawyers lie like maggots 
in nuts," Mr, Tulkinghorn lived — ^and died — 
though adjacent can hardly be said to be of it, 
and we must quit, therefore, this legal atmo- 
sphere for other parts of London. 

The first night which Esther Summerson, 
Ada Clare, and Richard Oarstone passed in 
London was in the disorderly house of Mrs. 
Jellyby, in Thavies' Inn. Thavies' Inn, ac- 
cording to Mr. Guppy, who dated his ob- 
servations from Lincoln's Inn, was "round 
the comer. We just twist up Chancery Lane, 
and cut along Holbom, and there we are in 
four minutes* time as near as a toucher.'* 

By the way, while speaking of Mr. Guppy, 
we must not forget to mention, that while 
his mother had a lodging at number three 
hundred and two. Old Street Road, he himself 
resided at number eighty-seven, Penton Place, 
Pentonville : this being worthy of remark 
inasmuch as Penton Place had already received 
special notice at the hands of Dickens, in the 
*' Life of Grimaldi," which, many years pre- 
viously, he had edited, as having been, for 
some time the home of the celebrated clown. 
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To return, however, to Thavies' Inn, and to 
elaborate the directions for finding it, already 
lucidly commenced by Mr. Guppy, we may 
remark that it is close to Saint Andrew's 
Church, on the west side of the Holbom 
Viaduct, and opposite to Hatton Garden^ 
where, in the days of their reverses, the 
Jellybys sought refuge in furnished apart- 
ments, and from whence Caddy Jellyby was 
married ; that the inn itself is said to have 
been the first inn for the study of the law in 
England, but that about the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty-two, it was pulled down 
and converted into a street of private houses. 
In one of these houses Mr. Jellyby — or rather,, 
to accept the opinion given by Mr. Kenge 
that that gentleman was merged in the more 
shining qualities of his wife — Mrs. Jellyby 
lived, and the correspondence concerning Bor- 
rioboola Gha was carried on, while the unfor- 
tunate little Jellybys tumbled up and down 
stairs, out of windows, or down the area, and 
got into every kind of difficulty to which 
neglected children are liable. 

That terrible grave-yard where the law- 
writer was buried ; which poor Jo visited that 
he might do the little he could to beautify the 
resting-place of his only friend; and before 
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the gates of which the stately Lady Dedlock 
bowed down her head and died in the pitilesa 
street, we are unable to identify. It is true 
that we have not searched for it, being more 
than willing to believe that the place has been 
so altered as to be unrecognizable, though 
fully conscious that some of its characteristics 
are grimly applicable to many burying-placea 
which are still to be found in a country which 
is at present too sensitive and refined to en- 
tertain the process of cremation. That the 
following description was in all its details a 
true one there can be no doubt. 

"A hemmed -in churchyard, pestiferous 
and obscene, whence malignant diseases are 
communicated to the bodies of our dear 
brothers and sisters who have not departed ; 
while our dear brothers and sisters who hang 
about official backstairs — ^would to Heaven 
they had departed ! — are very complacent and 
agreeable. Into a beastly scrap of ground,^ 
which a Turk would reject as a savage abomina- 
tion, and a Caffire would shudder at, they bring 
our dear brother here departed, to receive 
Christian burial. 

" With houses looking on, on every side, 
save where a reeking little tunnel of a court 
gives access to the iron gate — ^with every 
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villainy of life in action close on death, and 
every poisonous element of death in action 
close on life — here they lower our dear brother 
down a foot or two ; here sow him in corrup- 
tion, to be raised in corruption ; an avenging 
ghost at many a sick bedside; a shameful 
testimony to future ages, how civilization and 
barbarism walked this boastful island to^ 
gether. 

" Come night, come darkness, for you can- 
not come too soon, or stay too long, by such 
a place as this! Come, straggling lights, 
into the windows of the ugly houses; and 
you who do iniquity therein, do it at least 
with this dread scene shut out ! Come, flame 
of gas, burning so sullenly above the iron gate, 
on which the poisoned air deposits its witch 
ointment slimy to the touch 1 It is well that 
you should call to every passer-by, *Look 
here I' " 

The same remarks apply to Tom-all-alone's, 
that street of fast perishing houses which was 
the maiji spring of the Chancery suit of Jarn- 
dyce and Jamdyce, and which went to rack 
and ruin, and harboured vice, crime, and 
disease of all sorts, while Justice took its 
sluggish course concerning it. 

" Jo lives — ^that is to say, Jo has not yet 
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died— in a^ ruinous place, known to the like 
of him by the name of Tom-^all-^lone's. It is 
a black, dilapidated street^ avoided by all 
decent people ; where the crazy houses were 
seized upon, when their decay was far ad- 
vanced, by some bold vagrants, who, after 
establishing their own possession, took to 
letting them out in lodgings. Now, these 
tumbling tenements contain, by night, a swarm 
of misery. As on the ruined human wretch, 
vermin parasites appear, so these ruined shel- 
ters have bred a crowd of foul existence that 
crawls in and out of gaps in walls and boards, 
and coils itself to sleep, in maggot numbers, 
where the rain drips in, and comes and goes, 
fetching and carrying fever, and sowing more 
evil in its every footprint than Lord Goodie, 
and Sir Thomas Doodle, and the Duke of 
Foodie, and all the fine gentlemen in office, 
down to Zoodle, shall set right in five hundred 
years — though born expressly to do it. 

" Twice, lately, there has been a crash and a 
cloud of dust, like the springing of a mine, in 
Tom-all-alone's ; and, each time, a house has 
fallen. These accidents have made a para- 
graph in the newspapers, and have filled a 
bed or two in the nearest hospital. The gaps 
remain, and there are not unpopular lodgings 

11 
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among the rubbish. As several more houses 
are nearly ready to go, the next crash in 
Tom-all-alone's may be expected to be a good 
one." 

Turning to more pleasant subjects, and to 
more pleasant quarters, we find Mr. Jamdyce 
established with his young charges, ** at a 
cheerful lodging near Oxford Street, over an 
upholsterer's shop," and very near at hand 
we come in Newman Street, leading out of 
Oxford Street, to the dancing academy kept 
by Mr. Turveydrop, "in a sufficiently dingy 
house at the corner of an archway with busts 
in all the staircase windows :" in the smallest 
rooms of which house Caddy Jelly by and her 
hard-working husband ultimately took up 
their quarters, while in the more roomy 
apartments Mr. Turveydrop aired his deport- 
ment. 

At this time Richard Carstone was living 
in a furnished lodging in Queen Square, Hol- 
bom, and pursuing the, to him fatal, study of 
the law at Messrs. Kenge and Carboy's. It 
is during this period that we have the follow- 
ing description of a hot summer in London. 
It is one in which any one whose unfortunate 
lot it has been to live during July and August, 
in the heart of London^ will find truth. 
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' " It is the hottest long vacation known for 
many years. All the young clerks are madly 
in love, and, according to their various degrees, 
pine for bliss with the beloved object at Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, or Gravesend. All the middle- 
aged clerks think their families too large. All 
the unowned dogs who stray into the Inns of 
Court, and pant about staircases and other 
dry places, seeking water, give short howls of 
aggravation. All the blind men's dogs in the 
streets draw their masters against pumps, or 
trip them over buckets. A shop with a sun- 
blind, and watered pavement, and a bowl of 
gold and silver fish in the window, is a sanc- 
tuary. Temple Bar gets so hot, that it is, to 
the adjacent Strand and Fleet Street, what a 
heater is in an urn, and keeps them simmer- 
ing all night. There are offices about the 
Inns of Court in which a man might be cool, 
if any coolness were worth purchasing at such 
a price in dulness; but the little thorough- 
fares immediately outside those retirements 
seem to blaze. In Mr. Krook's Court, it is 
so hot that the people turn their houses inside 
out, and sit in chairs upon the pavement — 
Mr. Krook included, who there pursues his 
studies with his cat (who never is too hot) by 
his side. The * Sol's Arms' has discontinued 

11—2 
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the harmonic meetings for the season, dnd 
Little Swills is engaged at the Pastoral Grar- 
dens down the river, where he comes out in 
quite an innocent manner, and sings comic 
ditties of a juvenile complexion, calculated (as 
the bill says) not to wound the feelings of the 
most fastidious mindr 

" Mr. Snagsby has more leisure for musing 
in Staple Inn and in the Rolls Yard, during 
the long vacation, than at other seasons ; and 
he says to the two 'prentices, what a thing it 
is, in such hot weather, to think that you live 
in an island, with the sea a rolling and a 
bowHng right round you." 

He who is curious concerning the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smallweed the elder, and of 
their interesting grand-children, Bartholomew 
and Judith, wiU learn in the pages of " Bleak 
House" that it was "in a rather ill-favoured 
and ill-savoured neighbourhood, though one 
of its rising grounds bears the name of Mount 
Pleasant." To find this same Mount Pleasant, 
one must turn down Liquoi-pond Street (lead- 
ing out of Gray's Inn Road) until Laystall 
Street is reached; pursuing that thorough- 
fare (and a most disagreeable one it is, narrow 
and odoriferous), until it forms a junction with 
Little Gray's Inn Lane, one emerges on what. 
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if it were any shape at all, might be termed 
an open square ; and this is Mount Pleasant. 
It can lay about as much claim to the appella- 
tion " Mount," as it can to be called " Plea- 
sant ;** suffice it to say that it appears emi- 
nently suited to have been the home of the 
penurious Smallweed family. 

In "that curious region lying about the 
Haymarket and Leicester Square, which is a 
centre of attraction to indifferent foreign 
hotels and indifferent foreigners, racket courts, 
fighting men, swordsmen, foot-guards, old 
china, gambling-houses, exhibitions, and a 
large medley of shabbiness and shrinking out 
of sight" — ^in the heart of this region, up a 
court and a long whitewashed passage, was 
"a great brick building, composed of bare 
walls, floors, roof rafters, and skylights ; on 
the front of which was painted George's 
Shooting Gallery, &c." 

George's Shooting Gallery was, as we know, 
not a pecuniary success, but it is a pleasant 
pioture'nevertheless; «>d it ia very memomble 
as having been the place where Gridley, the 
Chancery suitor, died, and dying, got his long 
waited for discharge — and where also poor 
Jo, the crossing-sweeper, breathed his last. 

On what is familiarly termed "the other 
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side of the water," lived George's friends, tbe 
Bagnets, and thus George reached them on 
the day when he went to take their advice, 
after his interview with Mr. Tulkinghorn. 

" By the cloisterly Temple, and by White-^ 
friars (there not without a glance at Hanging 
Sword Alley, which would seem to be some- 
thing in his way), and by Blackfriars Bridge, 
and Blackfriars Road, Mr. George sedately 
marches to a street of little shops lying some- 
where in that ganglion of roads from Kent 
and Surrey, and of streets from the bridges of 
London, centering in the far-famed Elephant 
who has lost his castle, formed of a thousand 
four-horse coaches, to a stronger iron monstei* 
than he, ready to chop him into mince-meat 
every day he dares/' 

Mr. Bagnet dealt in musical instruments, 
and in his shop- window was a show of fiddles, 
panpipes, a tambourine, a triangle, and some 
elongated scraps of music ; while, more goodly 
sight than all, at the shop-door, was the whole- 
some figure of the glorious " old girl," with 
her outer skirts tucked up, busy washing 
greens. 

Though exact information is wanting, it 
may easily be divined that the town house of > 
the Dedlocks was in the most fashionable and 
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substantial part of the West End. This is 
the street in which it was situated, and though 
the number of such aristocratic thoroughfares 
is naturally limited, it has more than one pro- 
totype in the region of Portman Square, and 
the older portions of Belgravia. 

" It is a dull street under the best condi- 
tions, where the two long rows of houses stare 
at each other with that severity, that half a 
dozen of its greatest mansions seem to have 
been slowly stared into stone, rather than 
originally built in that material. It is a street 
of such dismal grandeur, so determined not 
to condescend to liveliness, that the doors and 
windows hold a gloomy state of their own in 
black paint and dust, and the echoing mews 
behind have a dry and massive appearance, 
as if they were reserved to stable the stone 
chargers of noble statues. Complicated gar- 
nish of iron work entwines itself over the 
flights of steps in this awful street ; and, from 
these petrified bowers, extinguishers for obso- 
lete flambeaux gasp at the upstart gas. Here 
and there a weak little iron hoop, through 
which bold boys aspire to throw their friends' 
caps (its only present use), retains its place 
among the rusty foliage, sacred to the memory 
of departed oil Nay, even oil itself, yet lin- 
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gering at long intervals in a Uttle absurd glass 
pot, with a knob in the bottom lik^ an oyster, 
blinks and sulks at newer lights every night, 
like its high and dry master in the House of 
Lorda'* 

In very different quarters was the residence 
of Mr. Skimpole, albeit in far better ones than 
that epitome of selfishness deserved. We 
doubt if Dickens ever drew a more thoroughly 
detestable character — not even excepting' 
Pecksniff— than this " artless child/' as he is 
termed by the large-hearted Mr. Jarndyce; 
and it is difficult to suppress a feeling of 

\ indignation, even though we only look at the 

place which was once his home. This was in 
the Polygon, close to the Euston Square ter- 
minus of the London and North- Western 
Railway, and forming the centre of Clarendon 
Square, Somers' Town, — a curious circular 
block of buildings, in which the back of each 
house looks on the backs of all the other 
houses, and sets any one who only sees its 
^ outside, wondering what on earth occupies its 
centre. Mr. Skimpole's house was in a state 
of extreme dilapidation. "Two or three of 

I the area railings were gone ; the water-butt 

was broken ; the knocker was loose ; the bell- 
handle had been pulled off a long time^ to 
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judge from the rusty state of the wire ; and 
dirty footprints on the steps were the only 
signs of its being inhabited." 

The houses in the Polygon at the present 
time, though not highly attractive, have cer- 
tainly, for the most part, a better appearance 
than this ; we trust for the sake of the pro- 
prietor, whoever he may be, that he has not 
now any tenants of the Skimipole class; though^ 
by the way, it is possible, as Esther Summer- 
son suggests, that Skimpole was a better one 
than might have been supposed, " in conse* 
quence of his friend Somebody always paying 
his rent at last t" 



CHAPTEE XL 



"LITTLE DORRIT/* 



" It was a Sunday evening in London, gloomy, 
close, and stale. Maddening church-bells of 
all degrees of . dissonance, sharp and flat, 
cracked and clear, fast and slow, made the 
brick and mortar echoes hideous. Melan- 
choly streets in a penitential garb . of sooi^^ 
steeped the souls of the people who were con- 
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demned to look at them out of windows, in 
dire despondency. In every thoroughfare, up 
almost every alley, and down almost every 
turning, some doleful bell was throbbing, 
jerking, toUing, as if the plague were in the 
city and the dead-carts were going round. 
Everything was bolted and barred that could 
by possibihty furnish relief to an overworked 
people. No pictures, no unfamiliar animals, 
no rare plants or flowers, no natural or artificial 
wonders of the ancient world — ^all taboo with 
that enlightened strictness, that the ugly 
South Sea gods in the British Museum might 
have supposed themselves at home again. 
Nothing to see but streets, streets, streets. 
Nothing to breathe but streets, streets, streets. 
Nothing to change the brooding mind, or raise 
it up. Nothing for the spent toiler to do, but 
to compare the monotony of his seventh day 
with the monotony of his six days, think 
what a weary life he led, and make the best 
of it — or the worst, according to the proba- 
bilities. 

'^ At such a happy time, so propitious to the. 
interests of religion and morality, Mr. Arthur 
Clennam, newly arrived firom Marseilles by way 
of Dover, and by Dover coach, the * Blue-eyed 
Maid,' sat in the window of a coffee-house on. 
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Ludgate Hill. Ten thousand responsible 
houses surrounded him, frowning as heavily on 
the streets they composed, as if they were 
every one inhabited by the ten youi>g men of 
the * Calender's Story,* who blackened their 
faces and bemoaned their miseries every night. 
Fifty thousand lairs surrounded him where 
people lived so un wholesomely, that fair water 
put into their crowded rooms on Saturday 
night, would be corrupt on Sunday morning ; 
albeit my lord, their county member, was 
amazed that they failed to sleep in company 
with their butcher's meat. Miles of close 
wells and pits of houses, where the inhabitants 
gasped for air, stretched far away towards 
every point of the compass. Through the 
heart of the town a deadly sewer ebbed and 
flowed, in the place of a fine, fresh river. 
What secular want could the million or so of 
human beings whose daily labour, six days in 
the week, lay among these Arcadian objects, 
from the sweet sameness of which they had 
no escape between the cradle and the grave — 
what secular want could they possibly have 
upon their seventh day ? Clearly they could 
want nothing but a stringent policeman. 

"Mr. Arthur Clennam took up his hat, and 
buttoned his coat, and walked out. In the 
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country, the rain would have developed a 
thousand fresh scents, and every drop would 
have had its bright association with some 
beautiful form of growth or life. In the city, 
it developed only foul stale smells, and was a 
sickly, luke-warm, dirt -stained, wretched 
addition to the gutters. 

"He crossed by Saint Paul's and went 
• down, at a long angle, almost to the water s 
edge, through some of the crooked and de- 
scending streets which lie (and lay more 
crookedly and closely then) between the river 
and Cheapside. Passing, now the mouldy hall 
of some [obsolete worshipful company, now 
the illuminated windows of a congregationless 
church, that seemed to be waiting for some 
adventurous Belzoni to dig it out and discover 
its history; passing silent warehouses and 
wharves, and here and there a narrow alley 
leading to the river, where a wretched little 
bill, * Found Drowned,' was weeping on the wet 
wall ; he came at last to the house he sought. 
An old brick house, so dingy as to be all but 
black, standing by itself within a gateway. 
Before it, a square court-yard, where a shrub 
or two and a patch of grass were as rank 
(which is saying much) as the iron raUings 
enclosing them were rusty; behind it a jumble 
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of roots. It was a double house, with long, 
narrow, heavily-framed windows. Many years 
ago, it had had it in its mind to slide down 
sideways ; it had been propped up, however, 
and was leaning on some half-dozen gigantic 
crutches; which gymnasium for the neigh- 
bouring cats, weather-stained, smoke- 
blackened, and overgrown with weeds, ap- 
peared in these latter days to be no very sure 
reliance." 

The *' crooked and descending streets which 
lie between the river and Cheapside," have 
undergone more alteration and improvement 
even since the comparatively recent date of 
" Little Dorrit,*' and though in this region 
we may come here and there on such an old 
house as the one in which Mrs. Clennam 
lived, the ground will for the most part be 
found to be occupied by offices and ware- 
houses rather than by dwelhng-houses. Busi- 
ness, indeed, is fast monopolizing the whole of 
this part of London — even churches have 
been pulled down to make room for its 
demands on space — and hence it has come to 
pass that one or two blocks of warehouses are 
to be found here, having attached to them 
curious little grave-yards where monumental 
stones still stand, as they did in the days 
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when they were contingent to a church which 
is no more. In one spot — not far from 
Thames Street — a church tower stands minus 
its body, and others will soon have to yield to 
the requirements of increasing trade. Queen 
Victoria Street, and other new thoroughfares, 
are fast clearing away the oldest buildings of 
this district, and so many are being de- 
molished that few, we imagine, will be left to 
share the fate of Mrs. Clennam's house, viz., 
in anticipation of their leases, to &11 in of 
their own accord. 

" Thirty years ago there stood, a few doors 
short of the church of Saint George, in the 
borough of South wark, on the left hand side 
of the way going southward, the Marshalsea 
Prison. It had stood there many years 
before, and it remained there some years 
afterwards ; but it is gone now and the world 
is none the worse without it.'' 

In the story of " Little Dorrit/' the 
Marshalsea Prison holds a very prominent 
place. We have in a previous chapter re- 
ferred to the fact that Dickens's acquaintance 
with the place was of a personal nature, and 
that therefore no one could be more eminently 
qualified than himself to describe the life in, 
and to show up the evils of, a debtor s prison. 
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That he did so in a masterly manner is a 
matter beyond all dispute ; and there were 
doubtless few who rejoiced more than he did 
when the Marshalsea, and other prisons of a 
similar character, ceased to exist. 

Those who would visit the spot on which 
the Marshalsea once stood, have instructions 
for finding it given in the preface to '* Little 
Dorrit," in the collected edition of the works 
of Dickens. In it he says : 

" Some of my readers may have an interest 
in being informed whether or no any portions 
of the Marshalsea Prison are yet standing. I 
myself, did not know, until I was approaching 
the end of this story, when I went to look. 
I found the outer front court-yard, often 
mentioned here, metamorphosed into a butter- 
shop ; and then I almost gave up every brick 
of the jail for lost. Wandering, however, 
down a certain adjacent Angel Court, leading 
to Bermondsey, I came to Marshalsea Place, 
the houses in which I recognized, not only as 
the great block of the former prison, but as 
preserving the rooms that arose in my mind'& 
eye when I became Little Dorrit's biographer. 
.... Whoever goes into Marshalsea Place, 
turning out of Angel Court, leading to Ber- 
mondsey, will find his feet on the very paying- 
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stones of the extinct Marshalsea jail ; will see 
its narrow yard to the right and to the left, 
very little altered if at all, except that the 
' walls were lowered when the place got free ; 
will look upon the rooms in which the debtors 
lived ; and will stand among the crowding 
ghosts of many miserable years." 

This, as coming from the author himself, is 
very valuable and interesting, and we venture 
to think that' it will repay any one who has 
taken an interest in the fortunes of Little 
Dorrit, to make a pilgrimage and to look for a 
moment on the house in which she was bom, 
and in which she so long lived. He who does 
so must, however, look out for Angel Place, 
and not for Angel Court, that being the name 
of the narrow alley which, close to Saint 
George's Church, leads out of the Borough 
High Street into Marshalsea Place, which has 
undergone no alteration since Dickens dis- 
covered its existence. 

Prominently in the story figures also Saint 
George's Church. It was after the night on 
which Little Dorrit was shut out of the prison, 
and, in the company of half-witted Maggy, 
wandered till day-time about the streets, that 
the kind old verger made for her, in the vestry 
of Saint George's Church, with some cushions 
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out of the pews, a bed whereon, with the 
book of registers for her pillow, the poor child 
slept. It was in Saint George's Church, also, 
that she at length became the happy bride of 
Arthur Clennam, and it was down its steps 
that the wedded pair walked *' into the roar 
ing streets, inseparable and blessed ; and as 
they passed along in sunshine and. shade, the 
noisy, and the eager, and the arrogant, and 
the froward, and the vain, fretted and chafed, 
and made their usual uproar." 

Very recently the graveyard of Saint 
George's, which is said to be so full of coffins 
that if they were unearthed, and piled one on 
top of the other, they would form a steeple 
higher than that of the church itself, has 
undergone a pleasant change, and in place of 
the rank grass with which it was once choked 
up, we have now bright flowers, trim walks, 
and a fair fountain. All honour to those who 
are carrying on, in some of the city church- 
yards, this good work 1 May .they receive 
sufficient encouragement to enable them to 
make all these burying-grounds look veritable 
resting-places instead of public disgraces. 

We must point out one or two more places 
in this neighbourhood before we leave it for 
another. Very near to the prison, round the 
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comer of HorsemoDger Lane, was the tobacco 
business caxried on by the parents of young 
John Chivery, " in a rural establishment one 
storey high, which had the benefit of the air 
from the yards of Horsemonger Lane Jail, 
and the advantage of a retired walk under 
the wall of that pleasant establishment. The 
business was of too modest a character to sup- 
port a life-size Highlander, but it maintained 
a little one on a bracket on the door-post, who 
looked like a fallen cherub that had found it 
necessary to take to a kilt/' 

It was behind this shop, and in the back- 
yard, that young John, love-sick and de- 
spondent, sat among the clothes which were 
there himg to dry, feeling " as though it were 
groves," and composing epitaphs for himself. 

Very near also to the Marshalsea was the 
lodging-house and academy kept by Mr. 
Cripples, in which old Frederick Dorrit and 
his niece, Fanny, had their home — a wretched 
establishment in a squalid district; for it is 
an unvarying feature of a prison that it seems 
to corrupt its whole vicinity, and to spread on 
all sides its contamination. Those within its 
walls, moreover, are usually lodged in greater 
comfort -tliftn those immediately without. 

Just across the road — ^in the Borough High 
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Street — was the pie-shop into which (under 
pretence of three kidney ones) Flora led Little 
Dorrit for conversation, and from whence Mr. 
F's. aunt declined to budge until " he should 
be brought for'ard,to be chucked out o' winder." 
Memorable, also, in the history of Little Dorrit 
is what is called in the book the "Iron Bridge," 
and which is better known to most of us as 
" Southwark Bridge." It was a place in which 
she loved to walk, for it was, and is, quieter 
than most of the bridges or streets near at 
hand ; it was here that she and Clennam first 
felt that attraction towards each other which 
ultimately ripened into love, and it was the 
scene also of the ill-timed and ill-advised de- 
claration of feeble-minded, but honest-hearted. 
Young John. 

The site of the world- famed Circumlocution 
Office is not given to us, and it is not for us 
to say where it is to be found, though its 
proximity to the Park, to which Mr. Meagles 
repaired with Doyce and Clennam after their 
visit there, leaves a rather strong clue as to 
its whereabouts. Suffice it, however, to say 
that we, in common with most of our fellow- / 

creatures, have felt its influence, and have no 
great desire to come into close contact with it. 

The residence of Mr. Tite Barnacle is placed 
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in a fictitious street, but its peculiarities are 
so mucli in harmony with many streets which 
. we could name, that we cannot but quote 
them. 

" Mews Street, Grosvenor Square, was not 
absolutely Grosvenor Square itself, but it was 
very near it. It was a hideous little street of 
dead wall, stables, and dunghills, with lofts 
over coach-houses inhabited by coachmen's 
families, who had a passion for drying clothes, 
and decorating their window-sills with minia- 
ture turnpike-gates. The principal chimney- 
sweep of that fashionable quarter lived at the 
blind end of Mews Street, and the same 
comer contained an establishment much fre- 
quented about early morning and twilight, for 
the purchase of wine-bottles and kitchen-stuff. 
Punch's shows used to lean against the dead 
wall in Mews Street, while their proprietors 
were dining elsewhere ; and the dogs of the 
neighbourhood made appointments to meet 
in the same locality. Yet there were two 
or three small airless houses at the entrance 
end of Mews Street, which went at enormous 
rents on account of their being abject hangers- 
on to a fashionable situation ; and whenever 
one of these fearful little coops was to be let 
(which seldom happened, for they were in 
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great request), the house agent advertised it 
as a gentlemanly residence in the most aristo- 
cratic part of the town, inhabited solely by 
the elite of the beau monde" 

Bleeding Heart Yard is another of the 
places which we are unable to find. True, 
there is in Charles Street, Hatton Garden, a 
Bleeding Hart Yard, but, notwithstanding 
certain attributes which it has, in common 
with the one for which we are in search, we 
cannot quite accept it as the identical yard in 
which the Plornishes lived, and Doyce and 
Clennam had their factory. If it be the one 
in question, it has undergone a change, and 
that certainly for the worse. 

That any search for the house in which Mr, 
Casby lived will prove a fruitless one, we have 
the assurance of the book itself. 

" Mr. Casby lived in a street in the Gray's 
Inn Road, which had set ojff from that 
thoroughfare with the intention of running 
at one heat down into the valley, and up 
again to the top of Pentonville Hill ; but 
which had run itself out of breath in twenty 
yards, and had stood still ever since. There 
is no such place in that part now ; but it re- 
mained there for many years, looking with a 
baulked countenance at the wilderness patched 
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with unfruitful gardens, and pimpled with 
eruptive summer-houses, that it had meant 
to run over in no time." 

Even the unfruitful gardens and eruptive 
summer-houses here alluded to, are fast 
vanishing ; the demands upon space, even in 
the hilly district of Pentonville, leaving but 
little garden room — the whole neighbourhood 
now being a vast sea of streets and houses. 
It was in the neighbourhood of Pentonville, 
and probably not far from Mr. Casby's, that 
Pancks had — ^in the house of Mr. Rugg, 
general agent and accountant-his lodging. 

It was while walking with Pancks that 
Clennam was the witness of the accident 
which befel the Italian Cavaletto ; and such 
a scene being a familiar one in the streets 
of London, the sketch — setting aside the fact 
that the streets themselves are mentioned — 
must be preserved here. 

" They had crossed Smithfield together, 
and Clennam was left alone at the comer of 
Barbican. He had no intention of presenting 
himself in his mother s dismal room that night, 
and could not have felt more depressed and 
cast away if he had been in a wilderness. He 
turned slowly down Aldersgate Street, and 
was pondering his way along towards Saint 
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l^aul's, purposing to come into one of the 
great thoroughfares for the sake of their light 
and life, when a crowd of people flocked 
towards him on the same pavement, and he 
stood aside against a shop to let them pass. 
As they came up, he made out that they were 
gathered round a something that was carried 
on men's shoulders. He soon saw that it was 
a litter, hastily made of a shutter, or some 
such thing ; and a recumbent figure upon it, 
and the scraps of conversation in the crowd, 
and a muddy bundle carried by one man, and 
a muddy hat carried by another, informed 
him that an accident had occurred. The 
litter stopped under a lamp before it had 
passed him half-a-dozen paces, for some re- 
adjustment of the burden ; and, the crowd 
stopping too, he found himself in the midst 
of the array.'' 

At this time Clennam had lodgings in 
Covent Garden, and there, on the night of 
her " party," already referred to. Little Dorrit 
came to him and warmed herself by his fire. 
Little Dorrit's thoughts about Covent Garden 
are unique, and comprise so much, that we 
have nothing left to say about a place which 
is of course familiar to every one. 

"Little Dorrit looked into a dim room. 
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which seemed a spacious one to her, and 
grandly fumished-CWrtly ideas of Covent 
Garden, as a place with famous coflfee-houses, 
where gentlemen wearing gold-laced coats and 
swords had quarrelled and fought duels ; costly 
ideas of Covent Garden, as a place where there 
were flowers in winter at guineas a-piece, pine- 
apples at guineas a pound, and peas at guineas a 
pint ; picturesque ideas of Covent Garden, as a 
place where there was a mighty theatre, show- 
ing wonderful and beautiful sights to richly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, and which was 
for ever far beyond the reach of poor Fanny, 
or poor uncle ; desolate ideas of Covent Gar- 
den, as having all those arches in it, where 
the miserable children in rags, among whom 
she had just now passed, like young rats,, 
slunk and hid, fed on offal, huddled together 
for warmth, and were hunted about (look to 
the rats, young and old, all ye Barnacles, for 
before God they are eating away our founda- 
tions, and will bring the roofs on our heads !) ; 
teeming ideas of Covent Garden, as a place ' 
of past and present mystery, romance, abun- 
dance, want, beauty, ugliness, fair country 
gardens, and foul street gutters, all confused 
together, — ^made the room dimmer than it 
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was, in Little Dorrit's eyes, as they timidly 
saw it from the door." 

Subsequently, Clennam shared with his 
partner, Daniel Doyce, " a portion of a roomy 
house in one of the grave old-fashioned City 
streets, lying not far from the Bank of Eng- 
land, by London Wall,'* but this only receives 
passing mention, and calls for no comment 
here. 

In Harley Street, Cavendish Square, lived 
that gigantic swindler, Mr. Merdle. The 
comparison drawn between this street and its 
wealthy inhabitants is singularly happy. 
" Upon that establishment of state, the 
Merdle establishment, in Harley Street^ 
Cavendish Square, there was the shadow of 
no more common wall than the fronts of other 
establishments of state on the opposite side 
of the street. Like unexceptionable society, 
the opposing rows of houses in Harley Street 
were very grim with one another. Indeed, 
the mansions and their inhabitants were so 
much alike in that respect, that the people 
were often to be found drawn up on opposite 
sides of dinner- tables, in the shade of their 
own loftiness, staring at the other side of the 
way with the dulness of the houses. Every- 
body knows how like the street , the two 
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dinner-rows of people who take their stand 
by the street will be. The expressionless 
uniform twenty houses, all to be knocked at 
and rung at in the same form, all approachable 
by the same dull steps, all fended off by the 
same pattern of railing, all with the same im- 
practicable fire-escapes, the same inconvenient 
fixtures in their heads, and everything, with- 
out exception, to be taken at a high valuation 
— who has not dined with these ? The house 
so drearily out of repair, the occasional bow- 
window, the stuccoed house, the newly-fronted 
house, the corner house, with nothing but 
angular rooms, the house with the blinds 
always down, the house with the hatchment 
always up, the house where the collector has 
called for one quarter of an Idea, and found 
nobody at home — who has not dined with 
these? The house that nobody will take, 
and is to be had a bargain — who does not 
know her ? The showy house that was taken 
for life by the disappointed gentleman, and 
which doesn't suit him at all — who is imac- 
quainted with that haunted habitation ?" 

Another description, of one of the most 
fashionable parts of London, is equally life- 
like and good. 

"It was now summer time; a grey, hot. 
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dustjr evening. They rode to the top of 
Oxford Street, and there alighting, dived in 
among the great streets of melancholy state- 
liness, and the little streets that try to be as 
stately, and succeed in being more melancholy, 
of which there is a labyrinth near Park Lane. 
Wildernesses of corner houses, with barbarous 
old porticoes and appurtenances ; horrors that 
came into existence under some wrong-headed 
person in some wrong-headed time, still de- 
manding the blind admiration of all ensuing 
generations, and determined to do so until 
they tumbled down ; frowned upon the twi- 
light. Parasite little tenements, with the 
cramp in their whole frame, from the dwarf 
hall-door on the giant model of His Grace's in 
the Square, to the squeezed window of the 
boudoir commanding the dunghills in the 
Mews, made the evening doleful Ricketty 
dwellings of undoubted fashion, but of a 
capacity to hold nothing comfortably except 
a dismal smell, looked Uke the last result of 
the great mansions* breeding in-and-in ; and, 
where their little supplementary bows and 
balconies were supported on thin iron columns, 
seemed to be scrofulously resting upon 
crutches. Here and there a hatchment, with 
the whole science of heraldry in it, loomed 
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down upon the street, like an archbishop 
discoursiDg on vanity. The shops, few in 
number, made no show ; for popular opinion 
was as nothing to them. The pastry-cook 
knew who was in his books, and in that 
knowledge could be calm, with a few glass 
cylinders of dowager peppermint-drops in his 
window, and half-a-dozen ancient specimens 
of currant jelly. A few oranges formed the 
greengrocer's whole concession to the vulgar 
mind. A single basket made of moss, once 
containing plovers' eggs, held all that the 
poulterer had to say to the rabble. Every- 
body in those streets seemed (which is always 
the case at that hour and season) to be gone 
out to dinner, and nobody seemed to be giving 
the dinners they had gone to. On the door- 
steps there were lounging footmen, with bright 
parti-coloured plumage and white polls, like 
an extinct race of monstrous birds ; and but- 
lers, solitary men of recluse demeanour, each 
of whom appeared distrustful of all other 
butlers. The roll of carriages in the park 
was done for the day ; the street lamps were 
lighting; and wicked little grooms, in the 
tightest fitting garments, with twists in their 
legs answering to the twists in their minds, 
hung about in pairs, chewing straws, and ex- 
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changing fraudulent secrets. The spotted 
dogs who went out with the carriages, and 
who were so associated with splendid equip- 
ages, that it looked like a condescension in 
those animals to come out without them, 
accompanied helpers to and fro on messages. 
Here and there was a retiring public-house 
which did not require to be supported on the 
shoulders of the people, and where gentlemen 
out of livery were not much wanted.'' 

In Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, which 
may claim to belong to this neighbourhood, 
there is a private hotel at which Mr. Dorrit 
stayed when he arrived in London from the 
continent. Brook Street, it will be remem- 
bered, contained, in Dombey and Son, the 
town house of the Feenix family. 

Here is a graphic description of Adelphi 
Terrace, which, fronting (or we might say 
overhanging) the river, runs parallel with the 
Strand. 

" There is always, to this day, a sudden 
pause in that place to the roar of the great 
thoroughfare. The many sounds become so 
deadened that the change is like putting 
cotton in the ears, or having the head thickly 
muffled. At that time the contrast was far 
greater ; there being no small steamboats on 
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the river, no landing - places but slippery 
wooden stairs and foot causeways, no railroad 
on the opposite bank, no hanging bridge or 
fish-market near at hand, no traffic on the 
nearest bridge of stone, nothing moving on 
the stream but watermen s wherries and coal- 
lighters. Long and broad black tiers of the 
latter, moored fast in the mud as if they were 
never to move again, made the shore funereal 
and silent after dark ; and kept what little 
water movement there was, far out towards 
mid-stream. At any hour later than simsefc, 
and not least at that hour when most of the 
people who have anything to eat at home 
are going home to eat it, and when most of 
those who have nothing have hardly yet 
slunk out to beg or steal, it was a deserted 
place, and looked on a deserted scene." 

We have in this chapter done little else 
but quote passages from the book before us ; 
but these are in themselves so excellent and 
so exhaustive, and the places of which they 
treat are so well-known, that we have felt 
that any remarks of our own concerning them 
would be certainly superfluous, and perhaps 
impertinent. 

In this spirit we shall conclude with another 
passage which refers to the busy City as it 
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appears when the day's work is done^ and 
when the workers who have left the number- 
less offices and warehouses, which fill every 
available yard of ground, empty and deserted,, 
have retired to their homes. Many who only 
go to the City during its working hours, must 
have sometimes wondered how it looks at 
night, when the streets which, all day long, 
have been almost impassable by reason of th& 
eager crowds which have thronged them, are 
empty ; when the long rows of desks, glimpses 
of which may be seen through the windows of 
banks and the larger offices, are bare ; when 
the great blocks of buildings with endless 
staircases, and what appear to be perfect 
directories of names of their different occupiers, 
are left to themselves ; and when a repose 
comes over this, the most restless part of 
London, such as to make it at night time 
almost the quietest of its many districts. 

Many have been the fancies concerning the 
City in this state of quiescence ; but few, we 
imagine, have been more forcibly expressed 
than the following : 

" As he" (Clennam) " went along, upon a 
dreary night, the dim streets by which he 
went, seemed aU depositories of oppressive 
secrets. The deserted countmg-houses, with 
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their secrets of books and papers locked up 
in chests and safes ; the banking-houses, with 
their secrets of strong rooms and wells, the 
keys of which were in a very few secret 
pockets and a very few secret breasts ; the 
secrets of all the dispersed grinders in the vast 
mill, among whom there were doubtless 
plunderers, forgers, and trust-betrayers of 
many sorts, whom the light of any day that 
dawned might reveal ; he could have fancied 
that these things, in hiding, imparted a heavi- 
ness to the air. The shadow thickening and 
thickening aa he approached its source, he 
fthought of the secrets of the lonely church- 
vaults, where the people who had hoarded and 
secreted in iron coflfers were, in their turn, 
similarly hoarded, not yet at rest from doing 
haim ; and then of the secrets of the river, m 
it rolled its turbid tide between two frowning 
wildernesses of secrets, extending, thick and 
dense, for many miles, and warding off the free 
air and the free country swept by winds and 
wings of birds/' 
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CHAPTER XIL 



"A TALE OF TWO CITIES." 



For our present purpose the " Ta\e of Two 
Cities/' the most pathetic of all its\uthors 
works, must, of course, be reduced to a " Tale 
of One City," and as the main action of the 
story lies in Paris, that will not be a very long 
one. 

Indeed, in " A Tale of Two Cities," London 
receives less notice than in any of the books 
concerning which we have hitherto written ; 
but, notwithstanding this, there are several 
places mentioned to which great interest may 
be attached, and more than one of which may 
be identified. 

It is somewhat curious, and a fact worthy 
of remark, that the date at which this book 
opens, tallies, within a few years, with the date 
of the story of '^ Bamaby Rudge," the only 
other among the novels of Dickens which 
treats of a bygone age; or, more properly 
speaking, an age which was before his own 
time. The year of the Gordon Riots was 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty, and 
the year when " A Tale of Two Cities," com- 
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mences was one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five ; while the year in which we are 
first introduced to Tellson's Bank, the first 
place in London which is mentioned in the 
book, is again that of one thousand sevea 
hundred and eighty. 

Tellson's Bank (Tellson being, we believe, 
altogether a fictitious name in the fraternity 
of bankers) stood in Fleet Street, close ta 
Temple Bar, and must certainly have been 
that weather-beaten old building which stands 
up against the Bar, and is separated only by 
a few yards from the Temple Gateway. 

As we write this. Temple Bar, supported 
like a cripple upon crutches, is among the 
structures which are doomed to come down ; 
and whether it does so of its own accord, or 
by the hand of man, seems to be entirely a 
question of chance or of time. When it is de- 
molished or set up elsewhere, it is probable 
that the old house to which we have referred 
will disappear, and that more modern build- 
ings will be erected on its site ; so they who 
would visit Tellson 8 must make haste about 
it. 

In the days of the story Tellson's was an 
old-fashioned place, " very 'small, very dark, 
very ugly, very incommodious ;" but of these 
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peculiarities the partners in the house were 
proud, being " fired by an express conviction 
that if it were less objectionable it would be 
less respectable. 

"Any one of these partners would have 
disinherited his own son on the question of 
rebuilding TeUson's. In this respect the 
house was much on a par with the country ; 
which did very often disinherit its sons for 
suggesting improvements in laws and customs 
that had long been highly objectionable, but 
were only the more respectable. 

" Outside Tellson's — never by any means 
in it, unless called in — ^was an odd-job-man, 
an occasional porter and messenger, who served 
as the live sign of the house." 

This man was Jerry Cruncher, and his 
usual post was on a wooden stool placed 
" beneath the banking-house window nearest 
to Temple Bar ;" where, with the addition of 
the first "handful of straw that could be 
gleaned from any passing vehicle, to keep the 
cold and wet from the odd-job-man s feet, it 
formed the encampment for the day. On this 
post of his, Mr. Cruncher was as well-known 
to Fleet Street and the Temple as the Bar 
itself — and was almost as ill-looking.'* 

Jerry Cruncher's home was in Hanging 
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Sword Alley, in Whitefriars (the plaxje at which, 
in "Bleak House/' Serjeant George glanced as 
he passed by. as being something in his way,) 
and this is one of the placed which may yet 
be seen. In Whitefriars Street, on the left 
hand side as you go down to the river, and 
not very far from the water s edge, is a kind 
of cleft or fissure in the houses, which runs 
back towards Fleet Street ; and here we have 
Hanging Sword Alley. 

Mr. Cruncher's apartments " were but two 
in number, even if a closet with a single pane 
of glass in it might be counted as one, but 
they were very decently kept,'' by Mrs. 
Cruncher, who, however, notwithstanding her 
good qualities as a housewife, seriously marred 
the domestic happiness of her lord and master, 
by a reprehensible habit which she had, of 
kneeling at her prayers ; or as he briefly 
termed it, '^ flopping." 

Mr. Cruncher, it will be remembered, com- 
bined another profession ^vith that of Tellson's 
odd-job-man. An industrious man by day, he 
would sometimes be at work the greater part 
of the night also ; and what the nature of 
this nocturnal occupation might be, was to his 
hopeful son Jerry, junior, a source of so much 
curiosity and conjecture that, not being satis- 
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£ed with his father's explanation that it was 
" fishing/' he resolved, at all hazards, to find 
it out. 

On the night, therefore, succeeding the 
day on which Mr. Cruncher had taken so 
great an interest in the funeral which passed 
him at his post in Fleet Street, that he had 
followed it the whole of the way to the old 
church of Saint Pancras-in-the-Fields, young 
Jerry determined to keep watch, and once 
and for all to satisfy himself. 

At nearly one o'clock in the morning, Mr. 
. Cruncher, armed with his fishing-tackle, which 
consisted, among other things, of " a sack, a 
crowbar of convenient size, a rope, and a 
chain," sallied forth, closely followed by his 
son, shaping his course for the very church 
where the funeral had taken place. The old 
church of Saint Pancras-in-the-Fields must 
not be confused with the larger and more 
modem edifice of the same name which stands 
in the Euston Eoad. It may, however, still 
be seen in the Pancras Road, which runs from 
King's Cross to Kentish Town, and is, too, 
one of the oldest churches in London. 

In the days of Jerry Cruncher this locality 
was a very lonely one, being veritably "in 
the fields," and the district being known as 
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the village of Pancras, The church-yard 
being a favourite burying place for Roman 
Catholics, was probably more popular than 
the church, for in it service was held only on 
the first Sunday in each month. 

What young Jerry saw, was as follows : — 
"The three'' (i.e., Jerry Cruncher and two 
more "fishermen" who had joined him) "went 
on, and young Jerry went on, until the three 
stopped under a bank overhanging the road. 
Upon the top of the bank was a low brick 
wall, surmounted by an iron railing. In the 
shadow of bank and wall the three turned 
out of the road, and up a blind lane, of which 
the wall — ^there, risen to some eight or ten 
feet high — formed one side. Crouching down 
in a corner, peeping up the lane, the next 
object that Young Jerry saw, was the form of 
his honoured parent, pretty well defined 
against a watery and clouded moon, nimbly 
scaling an iron gate. He was soon over, and 
then the second fisherman got over, and then 
the third. They all dropped softly on the 
ground within the gate, and lay there a little 
— ^listening perhaps. Then they moved away 
on their hands and knees. 

"It was now Young Jerry's turn to approach 
the gate, which he did, holding his breath. 
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Crouching down again in a comer there, and 
looking in, he made out the three fishermen 
creeping through some rank grass 1 and all 
the gravestones in the church-yard — ^it was a 
large church-yard that they were in — ^looking 
on like ghosts in white, while the church 
tower itself looked on like the ghost of a 
monstrous giant. They did not creep far, 
before they stopped and stood upright. And 
then they began to fish. 

" They fished with a spade, at first. Pre- 
sently the honoured parent appeared to be 
adjusting some instrument like a great cork- 
screw. Whatever tools they worked with, 
they worked hard, until the awful striking of 
the church clock so terrified Young Jerry, 
that he made off, with his hair as stiff as his 
father's." 

That the hopeful young gentleman divined 
the nature of his father's sport, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the next day he 
confided to ^him a wish that he had formed, 
and an ambition which he cherished, which 
shaped itself in the following words : — 

" Oh, father, I should so like to be a Resur- 
rection-Man when I'm quite growed up !" 

Of the Old Bailey as it was at this period, 
we read thus : — 
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" They hanged at Tyburn, in those days, 
so the street outside Newgate had not ob- 
tained one infamous notoriety that has since 
attached to it. But, the gaol was a vile plax;e, 
in which most kinds of debauchery and villainy 
were practised, and where dire diseases were 
bred, that came into court with the prisoners, 
and sometimes rushed straight from the dock 
at my Lord Chief Justice himself, and pulled 
him off his bench. It had more than once 
happened, that the judge in the black cap 
pronounced his own doom as certainly as the 
prisoner's, and even died before him. For the 
rest, the Old Bailey was famous as a kind of 
deadly inn-yard, from which pale travellers set 
out continually, in carts and coaches, on a violent 
passage into the other world : traversing some 
two miles and a half of public street and 
road, and shaming few good citizens, if any. 
So powerful is use, and so desirable to be 
good use in the beginning. It was famous,, 
too, for the pillory, a wise old institution, 
that inflicted a punishment of which no one 
could foresee the extent ; also for the whip- 
ping-post, another dear old institution, very 
humanising and softening to behold in action ; 
also for extensive transactions in blood-money^ 
another fragment of ancestral wisdom, syste- 
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matically leading to the most frightful mer- 
cenary crimes that could be committed under 
Heaven. Altogether, the Old Bailey, at that 
date, was a choice illustration of the precept 
that * whatever is is right ;' an aphorism that 
would be as final as it is lazy, did it not 
include the troublesome consequence, that 
nothing that ever was, was wrong." 

It was at the trial of Charles Darnay, here 
held, that Mr. Stryver and Sydney Carton 
first appear in the story. 

The trial being over, the last-named, 
drawing Damay's arm through his own, 
"took him down Ludgate Hill to Fleet 
Street, and so up a covered way into a 
tavern," and having here dined, and drunk 
all that he could get, rose and " turned into 
the Temple, and having revived himself by 
twice pacing the pavements of King's Bench 
Walk and Paper Buildings, turned into the 
Stryver Chambers." 

Of the Temple in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty, we have in " Bar- 
naby Budge" already had occasion to speak. 
Mr. Stryver and Sir John Chester must have 
been near neighbours, and^ if not personally 
acquainted, no doubt knew each other well 
enough by sight ! 
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Sydney Caxton, however, lived in no such 
commodious a place as Mr. Stry ver's chambers ; 
all that we know of his home is that it was 
near at hand — " in a high chamber in a well 
of houses." It is a place that we should well 
like to visit. Of this man we can hardly 
trust ourselves to speak. The way in which 
he atoned for his wasted life, and proved of 
what during all the days of his drunkenness, 
self-indulgence, and debauchery he was capa- 
ble, has always seemed to us a thing so in- 
expressibly noble, so ineffably touching, its 
history is couched in such beautiful words, 
that any remarks of our own on the subject 
would almost appear (in our own eyes at 
least) to savour of profanity. 

We have only one more place to touch 
upon, and that is the London home of Doctor 
Manette and his daughter Lucie. This was 
" in a quiet street corner not far from Soho 
Square. A quainter corner than the comer 
where the Doctor lived, was not to be found 
in all London. There was no way through 
it, and the front windows of the Doctor's 
lodgings commanded a pleasant little vista of 
street that had a congenial au* of retirement 
on it. There were few buildings then, north 
of the Oxford Road, and forest trees flourished, 
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and wild flowers grew, and the hawthorn 
blossomed, in the now vanished fields. As a 
consequence, country airs circulated in Soho 
with vigorous freedom, instead of languishing 
into the parish like stray paupers without a 
settlement ; and there was many a good south 
wall, not far off, on which the peaches ripened 
in their season." 

Such was Soho in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty. Of the changes 
which it has undergone, and what Soho is in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five, we have no need to speak ; but 
from the fact that Doctor Manette chose his 
abode in this locality, it would appear that it 
was then, as it is now, the favourite resort of 
most of those foreigners, who either choose 
or are compelled, to pitch their tents in 
London. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"great expectations." 

Pip is another of Dickens's herpes, who, being 
bom and brought up in a country village, 
comes to London by the coach at an age when 
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he is able to make sage reflections concerning 
what he sees there. Prior to his arrival at 
the " Cross Keys/' Wood Street, Cheapside^ 
his only knowledge of the metropolis had 
been gathered from a song of Biddy's, which 
had for its refrain — 

" When I went to Lunnon town, sirs, 

Too rul, too rul, 
Too rul, too rul. 
Wasn't I done very brown, sirs. 

Too rul, too rul, 
Too rul, too rul." 

And, if we may make exception of the warning 
conveyed in the words of this ditty, he wa& 
utterly ignorant of London life, and the Lon~ 
don streets. 

His first impressions were as follows : — 
" We Britons had at that time particularly 
settled that it was treasonable to doubt our 
having and our being the best of everything ; 
otherwise, while I was scared by the immen- 
sity of London, I think I might have had 
some faint doubts whether it was not rather 
ugly, crooked, narrow, and dirty." 

Pip's destination was the office of Mr. 
Jaggers, in Little Britain, a very short dis- 
tance from Wood Street, Cheapside, but 
being a stranger, he naturally took a hackney- 
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€oach, and as his experience of this vehicle 
gives us a little insight into what London 
hackney-coaches used to be, we may as well 
relate it. 

" Mr. Jaggers had duly sent me his address; 
it waSy Little Britain, and he had written after 
it on his card, * Just out of Smithfield, and 
close by the coach-office.' Nevertheless, a 
hackney coachman, who seemed to have as 
many capes to his greasy great-coat as he was 
years old, packed me up in his coach and 
hemmed me in with a folding and jingling 
barrier of steps, as if he were going to take me 
fifty miles. His getting on to his box, which 
I remember to have been decorated with an 
old weather-stained pea-green hammer-cloth 
moth-eaten into rags, was quite a work of 
time. It was a wonderful equipage, with six 
great coronets outsidd, and ragged things 
behind for I don't know how many footmen to 
hold on by, and a harrow below them to 
prevent amateur footmen from yielding to the 
temptation." 

Of the exterior of Mr. Jaggers' offices in •*• 
Little Britain we learn but little, but that 
they were not very far from Bartholomew 
Close, may be inferred from the fact that in 
the comparative seclusion of that open space of 
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ground, many of his clients idled away their 
time, in the ho^e of exchanging a word with 
him, as he walked between Little Britain and 
the Old Bailey. 

Of the interior, especially of Mr. Jaggers*" 
own room, we hear more. 

"Mr. Jaggers' room was lighted by a sky- 
light only, and was a most dismal place ; the 
skylight, eccentrically patched like a broken 
head, and the distorted adjoining houses look- 
ing as if they had twisted themselves to peep 
down at me through it. There were not so- 
many papers about, as I should have expected 
to see; and there were some odd objects 
about that I should not have expected to see — 
such aa an old rusty pistol, a sword in a 
scabbard, several strange-looking boxes and 
packages, and two dreadful casts on a shelf, of 
faces peculiarly swollen, and twitchy about 
the nose. Mr. Jaggers' own high-backed chair 
was of deadly black horse-hair, with rows of 
brass nails round it, like a coffin ; and I 
fancied I could see how he leaned back in it, 
and bit his forefinger at the clients. The room 
was but small, and the clients seemed to have 
had a habit of backing up against the wall : 
the wall, especially opposite to Mr. Jaggers' 
chair, being greasy with shoulders." 
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Later on Pip became better acquainted 
with the peculiar nature of his guardian'a 
practice, and consequently was better able to 
account for the presence in his room of the 
articles which had at first caused him some 
surprise; particularly did he obtain a more 
complete knowledge as to who, and what, were 
the originals of the ghostly plaster-casts with 
the swollen faces. 

There are few things in the writings of 
Dickens more life-like, or more clever, than the 
portrait of this Old Bailey lawyer, and of the 
absolute power which he held over his clients. 
Being conveniently near to Newgate, it is 
probable that more than one practice of a 
similar nature is now-a-days conducted within 
the precincts of Little Britain. 

To return, however, to Pip and the first day 
of his arrival in London. 

" When I told the clerk that I would take a 
turn in the air while I waited, he advised me 
to go round the comer and I should come into 
Smithfield. So, I came into Smithfield ; and 
the shameful place, being all asmear with filthy 
and fat, and blood, and foam, seemed to stick 
to me. So, I rubbed it off with all possible 
speed by turning into a street where I saw the 
great black dome of Saint Paul's bulging at 
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me from behind a grim stone building which a 
bystander said was Newgate Prison/' 

Concerning Newgate, we have the following 
remarks : it will be remembered that Pip had 
accepted from Wemmick an invitation to in- 
spect the interior of this grim building. 

" We were at Newgate in a [few minutes, 
and we passed through the lodge t, where some 
fetters were hanging up on the bare walls 
among the prison rules, into the interior of the 
jail. At that time, jails were much neglected, 
and the period of exaggerated reaction conse- 
quent on all public wrong-doing — and which 
is always its heaviest and longest punishment 
— was still far off So, felons were not lodged 
and fed better than soldiers (to say nothing of 
paupers,) and seldom set fire to their prisons 
with the excusable object of improving the 
flavour of their soup. It was visiting time 
when Wemmick took me in ; and a potman 
was going his rounds with beer; and the 
prisoners, behind bars in yards, were buying 
beer, and talking to friends ; and a frowzy, 
ugly, disorderly, depressing scene it was." 

Dickens took a great interest in prisons, and 
never missed either in this, or in other 
countries, opportunities of visiting and in- 
specting them. They are now far better 
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managed than they used to be, and no doubt 
some of the reaction which has taken place is 
due to the light to which this great writer, 
through the medium of his novels, from time 
to time exposed them. 

But while he could hardly find words strong 
enough in which to express his horror at the 
brutality and torture to which prisoners were 
^t one period subjected, and on every possible 
occasion expressed his disgust at the utter 
neglect with which, subsequently, they were 
treated, the foregoing observations prove that 
he was no advocate of that mistaken feeling 
{we cannot call it kindness) which extends to 
felons, privileges and luxuries, which the lowest 
among the poor can never know anything 
about. 

Mr. Jagger's private house was in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, on the south side of that street, 
" rather a stately house of its kind, but dole- 
fully in want of painting, and with dirty 
windows." Here he lived alone with his 
strange housekeeper, but with his home life 
we have but little to do, and the place has 
no prominence in the story. 

With reference to Pip's remarks on Smith- 
field, quoted above, we have in a previous 
chapter spoken of the great improvements 

14 
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which have taken place in this part of London^ 
Those who did not know it as it was, have 
here a very fair description ; those who did, 
need only to refer to their own recollection of 
it, to feel thankful for the change which has 
taken place. 

Pip's first home in London was in " Bar- 
nard's Inn," Holbom ; which is nearly oppo- 
site to " Fumival's Inn." Hither he was 
conducted by Mr. Wemmick. 

" I was still looking sideways at his block of 
a face in search of any encouraging note to the 
text, when he said here we were at * Barnard s 
Inn.' My depression was not alleviated by 
the announcement, for I had supposed that 
establishment to be an hotel kept by Mr. 
Barnard, to which the ' Blue Boar,' in our 
town, was a mere public-house. Whereas I 
now foimd Barnard to be a disembodied 
spirit, or a fiction, and his inn the dingiest 
collection of shabby buildings ever squeezed 
together in a rank comer as a dub for Tom- 
cats. 

" We entered this haven through a wicket- 
gate, and were disgorged by an introductory 
passage into a melancholy little square thut 
looked to me like a flat burying-ground. I 
thought it had the most dismal trees in it, and 
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the most dismal sparrows, and the most dismal 
cats, and the most dismal houses (in number 
half-a-dozen or so,) that I had ever seen. I 
thought the windows of the sets of chambers 
into which those houses were divided, were 
in every stage of dilapidated blind and curtain, 
crippled flower-pots, cracked glass, dusty- 
decay, and miserable makeshift ; while * To 
Let,' * To Let/ ' To Let,' glared at me from 
empty rooms, as if no new wretches ever came 
there, and the vengeance of the soul of Barnard 
were being slowly appeased by the gradual 
suicide of the present occupants and their un- 
holy interment imder the gravel. A frowzy 
mourning of soot and smoke attired this forlorn 
creation of Barnard, and it had strewed ashes 
on its head, and was imdergoing penance and 
humiliation as a mere dust-hole. Thus far 
my sense of sight ; while dry rot, and wet rot, 
and all the silent rots that rot in neglected 
roof and cellar — ^rot of rat, and mouse, and 
bug, and coaching stables near at hand besides 
— ^addressed themiselves faintly to my sense of 
smell, and moaned, 'Try Barnard's Mix- 
tura' '' 

This description of " Barnard's Inn," though 
perhaps a tnfle severe, holds good at the 
present time, it being, in truth, about the 

14—2 
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dirtiest and closest, as it is one of the oldest, 
of the inns which abound in its neighbour- 
hood 

We have called it Pip's first home in Lon- 
don, but we must not forget that it was only 
an occasional one, for his head-quarters were 
with Mr. Pocket at Hammersmith; and his 
residence in Barnard's was in all but a brief 
one. 

From the first moment when we make his 
acquaintance at Mr. Jaggers' office, to the 
last, when we leave him at the church on 
Camberwell Green, happily married to Miss 
Skiffins, Mr. Wemmick is excellent company, 
and that part of the book which treats of the 
*' Castle," at Walworth, where he dwelt with 
the "Aged," and had so many little contri- 
vances for their joint comfort and amusement, 
is delightfiil reading. As may be judged 
from the following, Walworth is another of 
those districts which ever-increasing London 
has materially altered. It would be difficult 
now to find there sufficient room even for an 
estate such as Wemmick's, and we entertain 
serious doubts as to whether in so thickly 
populated a neighbourhood, the nightly dis- 
charge of "Stinger" would, now-a-days, be 
tolerated. 
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This is the impression made on Pip by 
Walworth : — 

"It appeared to be a collection of black 
lanes, ditches, and little gardens, and to pre* 
sent the aspect of a rather dull retirement. 
Wemmick's house was a little wooden cottage 
in the midst of plots of garden, and the top 
of it was cut out and painted like a battery 
mounted with guns/' 

For the remainder of the attractions of the 
" Castle/' the reader must refer to the pages 
of " Great Expectations." 

In the days of their extravagance, " when 
there was a gay fiction among us that we were 
constantly enjoying ourselves, and a skeleton 
truth that we never did," (oh, who does not 
recognise this state of things!), Pip and 
Herbert Pocket were members of a club 
called " The Finches of the Grove," the chief 
object of which institution appeared to be, 
"that the members should dine expensively 
once a fortnight, to quarrel among themselves 
as much as possible after dinner, and to cause 
six waiters to get drunk on the stairs." The 
meeting place of " The Finches of the Q-rove," 
and the scene of their fortnightly dinners, was 
at an hotel in Covent Garden, which was pro- 
bably either the " Tavistock" or the « Bedr 
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ford" — ^it was certainly not the " Hummums/' 
for in "Great Expectations" special mention 
is made of this old inn. It was at the time 
when Pip was in trouble concerning Provis, 
and on arriving late at night at his home in 
the Temple from the town in which Miss 
Havisham lived, and had put into his hands 
by the night porter at the Whitefriars entrance 
a letter from Wemmick, cautioning him not 
to go home, that, turning from the Temple 
Grate, he made the best of his way into Fleet 
Street, and drove to the ''Hummums," in 
Covent Garden. There he passed a memor- 
able, though a miserable night, anxious, dismal, 
and long, and one which certainly does not 
say much for the accommodation and manage- 
ment of the "Himimums" in those days. 
Perhaps a great deal of Pip's discomfort arose 
from an over-wrought mind, or perhaps the 
place has materially changed for the better. 
Be that as it may, we can personally vouch 
for its comfort at the present time. 

We have already mentioned that Pip was 
now living in the Temple. His chambers 
were in one of its pleasantest quarters — 
Grarden Court, to wit. 

'^ Alterations have been made in that part 
of the Temple since that time, and it has not 
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now 80 lonely a character as it had then, nor 
is it so exposed to the river. We lived at 
the top of the last house, and the wind rush- 
ing up the river shook the house that night, 
like discharges of cannon, or breakings of a 
sea." 

" That night" is the night on which Provis 
came to him in Garden Court, and poor Pip 
for the first time learned to whom he was 
really indebted for his " Great Expectations." 

Provis, of course, could not long remain un- 
suspected in Garden Court, so Pip engaged 
for him a lodging in a house in Essex Street, 
the back of which looked into the Temple, 
and was almost within hail of his own win- 
dows. 

There he remained until he was removed 
to the house in which old Bill Barley and his 
daughter Clara lived, at Mill Pond Bank, 
Chinks's Basin, Old Green Copper Eope-walk. 

Pip's search for this establishment was a 
difficult one, as well it might be in this 
curious neighbourhood. 

" Eight o'clock had struck before I got into 
the air that was scented, not disagreeably, by 
the chips and shavings of the long shore-boat 
builders, and mast, oar, and block-makers. 
All that waterHside region of the upper and 
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lower Pool below Bridge, was unknown ground 
to me, and when I struck down by the river^ 
I found that the spot I wanted was not where 
I supposed it to be, and was anything but 
easy to find. It was called Mill Pond Bank, 
Chinks's Basin ; and I had no other guide to- 
Chinks's Basin than the Old Green Copper 
Rope- walk. 

"It matters not what stranded ships re- 
pairing in dry docks I lost myself among, 
what old hulls of ships in course of being 
knocked to pieces, what ooze, and slime, and 
other dregs of tide, what yards of ship-buUders 
and ship-breakers, what rusty anchors blindly 
biting into the ground, though for years off 
duty, what mountainous country of accumu- 
lated casks and timber, how many rope-walks 
that were not the Old Green Copper. After 
several times falling short of my destination, 
and as often over-shooting it, I came unex- 
pectedly round a comer, upon Mill Pond 
Bank. It was a fresh kind of place, all cir- 
cumstances considered, where the wind from 
the river had room to turn itself round ; and 
there were two or three trees in it, and there 
was the stump of a ruined windmill, and there 
was the Old Green Copper Rope-walk — ^whose 
long and narrow vista I could trace in the 
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moonlight, along a series of wooden frames 
set in the ground, that looked like super- 
annuated haymaking rakes, which had grown 
old and lost most of their teeth. Selecting 
from the few queer houses upon Mill Pond 
Bank, a house with a wooden front and three 
stories of bow-window (not feay-window, which 
is another thing), I looked at the plate upon 
the door, and read there Mrs. Whimple. That 
being the name I wanted, I knocked, and an 
elderly woman of pleasant and thriving ap^ 
pearance responded." 

We have never been able to identify by 
name Mill Pond Bank, Chinks's Basin, or the 
Old Green Copper Rope-walk, but there are 
many lone houses in the strange district which 
lies by the water's edge below London Bridge 
and Limehouse, which answer well to the 
description given of that presided over by 
Mrs. Whimple ; and rope- walks abound there 
in plenty. 

We now come to the most exciting portion 
of the story — the unsuccessful attempt made 
by Pip and his friends to row the convict 
Provis down the river, and place him on board 
an outward-bound ship, when she was almost 
in open sea. With this object in view, Pip 
had for some time kept a boat at the Temple 
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Stairs, and had rowed continually up and 
down the river in order that the sight of him 
doing so might be a familiar one, unlikely to 
arouse the slightest suspicion. On these 
occasions, and as he passed Mill Pond Bank, 
Provis would signal from his asylum that all 
was well ; for so anxious was Pip concerning 
his safety, that he would not run the risk of 
paying him personal visits. The pictures 
which we thus get of the river — always an 
object of wonder and interest to the inquiring 
mind— are no less striking and original than 
they are life-like, as any one acquainted with 
the subject will allow. Some portions of the 
final expedition, which we shall now quote, 
are, we think, quite sufficient to prove this. 

" Our plan was this. The tide, beginning 
to run down at nine, and being with us imtil 
three, we intended still to creep on after it 
had turned, and row against it until dark. 
We should then be well in those long reaches 
below Gravesend, between Kent and Essex^ 
where the river is broad and soUtajy, where 
the water-side inhabitants are very few^ and 
where lone public-hoiises are scattered here 
and there, of which we could choose one for a 
resting-place. There, we meant to lie by all 
night. The steamer for Hamburg, and the 
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steamer for Botterdam would start from Lon- 
don at about nine on Thursday morning. We 
should know at what time to expect them, 
according to where we were, and would hail 
the first ; so that if by any accident we were 
not taken aboard, we should have another 
chance. We knew the distinguishing marks 
of each vessel. 

'^At that time, the steam traffic on the 
Thames was far below its present extent, and 
watermen's boats were far more numerous. 
Of barges, sailing colliers, and coasting traders, 
there were perhaps as many as now ; but of 
steam-ships, great and small, not a tithe or a 
twentieth part so many. Early as it was, 
there were plenty of scullers going here and 
there that morning, and plenty of barges 
dropping down with the tide ; the navigation 
of the river between bridges in an open boat 
was a much easier and commoner matter in 
those days than it is in these ; and we went 
ahead among many ski& and wherries, briskly. 

** Old London Bridge was soon passed, and 
old Billingsgate Market, with its oyster-boats 
and Dutchmen, and the White Tower, and 
Traitor's Gate, and we were in among: the 
tiers of shipping. Here, were the Leith, 
Aberdeen, and Glasgow steamers, loading and 
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unloading goods^ and looking immensely high 
out of the water as we passed alongside ; here, 
were colliers by the score and score, with the 
coal-whippers plu^iging off stages on deck, as 
counter-weights to measures of coal swinging 
up, which were then rattled over the side 
into barges; here, at her moorings, was to- 
morrow's steamer for Botterdam, of which we 
took good notice; and here to-morrow's for 
Hamburg, under whose bowsprit we crossed 
And now I, sitting in the stem, could see 
with a faster beating heart, Mill Pond Bank 
and MiU Pond Stairs. 

" Again among the tiers of shipping, in and 
out, avoiding rusty chain-cables, frayed hempen 
hawsers, and bobbing buoys, sinking for the 
moment floating broken baskets, scattering 
floating chips of wood and shaving, cleaving 
floating scum of coal, in and out, under the 
figure-head of the 'John,' of Sunderland, 
making a speech to the winds (as is done by 
many Johns), and ' Betsy,' of Yarmouth, with 
a firm formality of bosom, and her knobby 
eyes starting two inches out of her head ; in 
and out, hammers going in ship-builders' yards, 
saws going at timber, clashing engines going 
at things unknown, pumps going in leaky 
ships, capstans going, ships going out to sea. 
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and unintelligible sea-creatures roaring curses 
over the bulwarks at respondent lightermen ; 
in and out — out at last upon the clearer river, 
where the ships' boys might take their fenders 
in, no longer fishing in troubled waters with 
them over the side^ and where the festooned 
sails might fly out to the wind" 

From this point we leave what may be 
properly called London, and must for the re- 
mainder of the expedition refer the reader to 
the book. Of the pains which Dickens took 
to make this portion of his story realistic and 
true to life, the following extract ;from Mr. 
Forster s work will enable us to judge. 

" To make himself sure of the actual course 
of a boat in such circumstances, and what 
possible incidents the adventure might have, 
Dickens hired a steamer for the day from 
Blackwall to Southend* Eight or nine friends 
and three or four members of his family were 
on board, and he seemed to have no care, the 
whole of that summer day" (May 22nd, 1861), 
"except to enjoy their enjoyment and entertain 
them with his own, in shape of a thousand 
whims and fancies ; but his sleepless observa- 
tion was at work all the time, and nothing 
had escaped his keen vision on either side of 
the river." 
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We can confidently recommend any one 
who takes an interest in the story of " Great 
Expectations/' carefully to re-read the fifty- 
fourth chapter, then to take boat (if he be an 
oarsman so much the better, if not there are 
excellent steamboats in constant operation, 
which will equally well answer his purpose) 
and go over the whole course ; ertarting from the 
Temple pier and finishing at Southend. He 
may then again read through the chapter, and 
he will acknowledge that not only has he had a 
delightful excursion, but that he is now in a 
position properly to appreciate, and to feel the 
force of, a wonderfully dramatic, comprehen- 
sive, and realistic piece of writing; and we 
feel no doubt that however great his liking 
for the book may previously have been, he 
mU ever afterwards feel a newly-awakened 
interest in the story of Pip and the convict 
Frovis ; nay, even in grand old Father Thames 
himself 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"OUR MUTUAL FRIEND." 

It is probable that while engaged in making 
the water-side researches for " Great Expec- 
tations," Dickens made note also of some of 
the spots and localities which figure pro- 
minently in " Our Mutual Friend," 

For a pen such as his there is, in the dis- 
tricts of ShadweU, EatcMe, Wapping, Lime- 
house, and Botherhithe, an almost inex- 
haustible mine of subject, and in this book 
some of it ia used to the greatest advantage. 
Between these districts and the west end, or 
even the city of London, there is a difference 
so great and so distinct, that those unused to 
them find it difficult to believe, that each form 
part and parcel of the same vast town. The 
inhabitants seem to belong almost to another 
country, and, indeed, have in theb manners, 
in their dialect, and even in their dress, such 
difltinguishing marks, that one is almost in- 
clined to classify them as a distinct race 
of beii]^, dwelling in a country of their 
own. The " water-side character" seldom 
strays westward unless it be by water. We 
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remember that not long ago, whUe riding on 
the knife-board of an omnibus, an amphibious- 
looking old gentleman who sat next to us, 
removed a short pipe from betwe^ his Ups 
and asked us, as we passed Saint Paul's, 
" what church that 'un might be ?" On re- 
ceiving our reply, he remarked that "he 
thought he had heerd on it, but he had never 
see it 'afore ;" and after another question or 
two^ it transpired that he had lived in Rother- 
hithe all his life I The amount of danger 
sometimes said to be risked by those who from 
motives of either business or curiosity, explore 
these districts, is most grossly exaggerated ; 
the people, if civilly addressed, returning, for 
the most part, civil answers, and on very rare 
occasions interfering with any stranger who 
may come among them, and who does not 
interfere wfth them ; but for those who either 
do not care, or are not able, to go and judge 
for themselves, there are some wonderfully 
faithful pictures in the novels of Dickens. 

"Our Mutual Friend" opens with a de- 
scription of Gaffer Hexam's boat, as it floated 
on the Thames, " between Southwark Bridge, 
which is of iron, and London Bridge, which is 
of stone," (the former having been well known 
to Little Dorrit, the latter having played a 
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prominent part in "Oliver Twist") "as an 
autumn evening was closing in." The trade 
of Gaffer Hexam is no uncommon one on the 
Thami3s. Where there is a great river such 
as this, many, of course, fall in and are 
drowned ; and where there is a great town 
such as London, there are some who thank- 
fully avail themselves of the river to drown 
themselves : and so, especially in a . place 
where every trade is overdone with workers, 
it is not a thing at which to wonder that 
there are some to be found, who are willing to 
avaU themselves of the rewards which are not 
unfrequently offered for those thus lost ; not 
to speak of such " portable property" as may 
be acquired in the pursuit of their ghastly 
calling. Gaffer Hexam had, in all proba- 
bility, chosen his trade, and took pride in it ; 
but what must it have been to his high- 
minded daughter Lizzie, who was compelled 
to be in it his chief helper ? 

Of the precise locality of Gaffer's own home 
— the wretched house in which poor Lizzie 
used to see her pictures in the fire — we are 
left in some doubt, but if we say that it was 
in the Limehouse district, it is near enough 
for our purpose : all these spots on the banks 
of the river bearing a strong family likeness^ 

15 
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and the description given answering for almost 
any one of them. The route taken by Mor- 
timer Lightwood and Eugene Wrayburn on 
the night when they went to view the dead 
body at the Police Station, which was close to 
Gaflfer's, was — 

"Down by the Monument, and by the 
Tower, and by the Docks ; down by Ratcliflfe, 
and by Rotherhithe ; down by where accumu- 
lated scum of humanity seemed to be washed 
from higher grounds, like so much moral 
sewage, and to be pausing until its own 
weight forced it over the bank and sunk it in 
the river. In and out among vessels that 
seemed to have got ashore, and houses that 
seemed to have got afloat — among bowsprits 
staring into windows, and windows staring 
into ships — the wheels rolled on, until they 
stopped at a dark corner, river- washed and 
otherwise not washed at all, where the boy 
alighted and opened the door." 

The rest of the way they had to walk. It 
was not far, and they were soon at Hexam's 
house. 

" The low building had the look of having 
been once a mill. There was a rotten wart of 
wood upon its forehead that seemed to indi- 
cate where the sails had been, but the whole 
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WM very indistinctly seen in the obscurity of 
the night. The boy lifted the latch of the 
door, and they passed at once into a low, 
circular room, where a man stood before a red 
£re, looking down into it, and a girl sat 
engaged in needlework. The fire was in a 
rusty brazier, not fitted to the hearth ; and a 
common lamp, shaped like a hyacinth root, 
smoked and flared in the neck of a stone 
bottle on the table. There was a wooden 
bunk or berth in a corner, and in another comer 
a wooden stair leading above-so clumsy and 
steep that it was little better than a ladder. 
Two or three old sculls and oars stood against 
the wall, and against another part of the wall 
was a small dresser, making a spare show of 
the commonest articles of crockery and cook- 
ing vessels. The roof of the room was not 
plastered, but was formed of the flooring of 
the room above. This, being very old, 
knotted, seamed, and beamed, gave a lowering 
aspect to the chamber ; and roof, and walls, 
and floor, alike abounding in old smears of 
flour, red-lead (or some such stain which it 
had probably acquired in warehousing) and 
damp, alike had a look of decomposition." 
And a very faithful description this is of some 
of the houses here to be seen. . 

15—2 
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Later on, on the river bank, almost opposite- 
his home, Gaffer was himself brought to shore, 
a drowned man. Very near to this house was 
the hostelry of the " Six Jolly Fellowship- 
Porters, " kept by Miss Abbey Potterson, and 
sketched for us in that inimitable manner in 
which Dickens always did sketch an inn or 
tavern. In the course of our wanderings we 
have never come across this particular sign^ 
but we could lay our hands on half-a-dozen 
river-side houses, any one of which is ita 
duplicate. 

"The ^Six Jolly Fellowship - Porters,' 
already mentioned as a tavern of dropsical 
appearance, had long settled down into a state 
of hale infirmity. In its whole constitution it 
had not a straight floor, and hardly a straight 
line ; but it had outlasted — and clearly would 
yet outlast — many a better trimmed building, 
many a sprucer public-house. Externally, it 
was a narrow, lop-sided, wooden jumble of 
corpulent windows heaped one upon another, 
as you might heap as many toppling oranges, 
with a crazy wooden verandah" impending^ 
over the water; indeed, the whole house, 
inclusive of the complaining flagstaff on the 
roof, impended over the water, but seemed to 
have got into the condition of a faint-hearted 
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diver who lias paused so long on the brink 
that he will never go in at all. 

" This description applies to the river 
frontage of the * Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters/ 
The back of the establishment, though the 
chief entrance, was there so contracted that 
it merely represented, in its connection with 
the front, the handle of a flat-iron set upright 
on its broadest end. This handle stood at 
the bottom of a wilderness of court and alley} 
which wilderness pressed so hard and close 
upon the * Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters' as to 
leave the hostelry not an inch of ground 
beyond its door. For this reason, in com- 
bination with the fact that the house was 
all but afloat at high water, when the 
' Porters' had a family wash, the linen sub- 
jected to that operation might usually be 
«een drying on lines stretched across the 
reception-rooms and bed-chambers. 

"The wood forming the chimney-pieces, 
beams, partitions, floors, and doors of the 
* Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters' seemed in its 
old age fraught with confused memories of its 
youtL In many places it had become gnarled 
and riven, according to the manner of old 
trees ; knots started out of it ; and here and 
ihere it seemed to twist itself into some like* 
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ness of boughs. In this state of second child- 
hood, it had an air of being in its own way 
garrulous about its early life. Not without 
reason was it often asserted by the regular 
frequenters of the * Porters/ that when tha 
light shone full upon the grain of certain 
panels, and particularly on an old comer cup- 
board of walnut-wood in the bar, you might 
trace little forests there, and tiny trees lika 
the parent tree, in full, umbrageous leaf 

We cannot resist giving also the description 
of the bar of the "Six Jolly FeUowship- 
Porters." What a bar it must have been ta 
sit in on a winter's night, with the rain and 
wind scudding and howling across the river ! 

"The bar of the *Six Jolly Fellowship- 
Porters ' was a bar to soften the human breast. 
The available space in it was not much larger 
than a hackney-coach ; but no one could have 
wished the bar bigger, that space was so girt 
in by corpulent little casks, and by cordial- 
bottles radiant with fictitious grapes in 
bunches, and by lemons in nets, and by 
biscuits in baskets, and by the polite beer- 
pulls that made low bows when customers 
were served with beer, and by the cheese in 
a snug corner, and by the landlady's own 
small table in a snugger comer near the fire^ 
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with the cloth everlastingly laid. This haven 
was divided from the rough world by a glass 
partition and a half-door^ with a leaden siU 
upon it for the convenience of resting your 
liquor; but, over this half-door the bar's snug- 
ness so gushed forth, that albeit customers 
drank there standing, in a dark and draughty 
passage where they were shouldered by other 
customers passing in and out, they always 
appeared to drink under an enchanting de- 
lusion that they were in the bar itself." 

The " Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters" was 
much frequented by Gaffer Hexam, Rider- 
hood, and their water-side associates, and on 
the night of Gaffer s death it was patronized 
by Mortimer and Eugene ; it was the scene, 
also, of the recovery of Riderhood on the occa- 
sion when he, too, was nearly claimed by the 
river for its own. 

Rogue Riderhood dwelt in Limehouse Hole 
(a place which may at any time be visited), 
and there his daughter Pleasant kept what is 
vulgarly called a leaving shop, which is a sort 
of inferior pawnbroker's, where paltry sums of 
money are lent on even more paltry articles ; 
but in this quarter a by no means to be de- 
spised business. Limehouse Hole is as for- 
bidding a quarter as one could well imagine ; 
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but, nevertheless, we are told that it had (and 
no doubt it has still) a certain standard of 
morality, and though, " in a general way, not 
over nice in choice of its company, was rather 
shy in reference to the honour of cultivating 
Rogue Riderhood 8 acquaintance," and hence 
it arose that, "but for his daughter, Mr. Rider- 
hood might have found the Hole a mere grave 
as to any means it would yield him of getting 
a living.'' 

To the Hole came John Rokesmith disguised 
as a sailor, on the same night that, standing 
at the great iron gate of the churchyard of 
Limehouse Church (a prominent object on the 
Middlesex shore of the river), he made up his 
mind to think out his plans as he walked 
homeward; and in the narration of which 
thoughts, the reader is first made acquainted 
with the facts of the supposed murder of John 
Harmon, and of his identity with the thinker. 
In that weird story, Limehouse Church had 
already played a part, for it was there that 
John Harmon waited for his would - be 
murderer, on the night of his attempted 
assassination. 

We now pass on to a very different part of 
London, namely, to the west end, a quarter 
:with which most of our readers will be more 
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familiar than with the one which we have just 
left, and where we come across many well- 
known places. 

Twemlow, described as "an innocent piece 
of dinner furniture/' lived over a livery-stable 
yard in Duke Street, Saint James', being — 
poor, meek little gentleman — one of that great 
multitude who are always ready to sacrifice 
comfort for *' situation." Further on in the 
book we see him figuring at the wedding of 
the Lammles, holden at the church of Saint 
James', hard by his own lodgings ; after which 
marriage that happy pair kept house together " 
in Sackville Street, Piccadilly, and close to 
whom, in chambers in the Albany, lived the 
parsimonious Fledgeby. All of which places 
are too well known to call for much comment 
here. 

The same may be said of the home of the 
Veneerings, who " lived in a bran-new house 
in a bran-new quarter," and which is but 
flimsily disguised under the name of " Stuc- 
conia ;" also of the Podsnaps, who dwelt " in 
a shady angle adjoining Portman Square," a 
neighbourhood which is as aristocratic as it is 
substantial. 

At no great distance from here was that 
edifice (" a corner house not far from Caven- 
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dish Square'^ which was known to Silas Wegg 
as " Our House/' It was over against this 
house that Silas kept his stall, which was 
'' assuredly the hardest little stall of all the 
sterile little stalls in London/' and in his 
fertile imagination it was, in these halcyon 
days, inhabited by Miss Elizabeth, Master 
George, Aunt Jane, and Uncle Parker. 

At that period, when the " Golden Dust- 
man'' was known to Wegg as "the minion of 
fortime and worm of the hour," this same 
house became the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin, and later on, when that worthy couple 
had cheerfuUy resigned their property, of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Harmon — nee Miss Bella 
Wilfer. 

Boffin's Bower was, we presume, a picture 
of the imagination, but if we were to search 
for such a place as it is described to have 
been, we could not light on a more likely place 
in which to find it, than the district in which 
it is supposed to have existed, that is, " about 
a mile and a quarter up Maiden Lane, Battle 
Bridge," a locality which is about as eligible 
for a dust contractor as any in London. 
But the mounds of dust, which might have 
acted for us as finger-posts, were carted away 
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even during the progress of the story, and sa 
we fear that any search for what was once the 
Bower would prove fruitless. 

At no great distance from the Bower, waa 
the suburban residence of the Wilfer family. 
This was in the district of Holloway, which 
was in those days divided from London by 
fields and trees. "Between Battle Bridge 
and that part of the Holloway district in 
which he dwelt, was a tract of suburban 
Sahara, where tiles and bricks were burnt^ 
bones were boiled, carpets were beat, rubbish 
was shot, dogs were fought, and dust waa 
heaped by contractors. Skirting the border 
of this desert, by the way he took, when the 
Hght of its kiln-fires made lurid smears on 
the fog, E. Wilfer sighed and shook his 
head;" for in this choice locality was the 
home, cared for both in his absence and in 
his presence, by his stately and awe-inspiring 
wife. 

R. Wilfer's daily change was to his desk 
in the drug-house of Chicksey, Veneering and 
Stobbles, in Mincing Lane, leading out of 
Fenchurch Street, in the City. 

Mincing Lane is not the sort of place about 
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which we should imagine any sort of romance 
to hang, for it is a plain, uncompromising 
thoroughfare of business offices and ware- 
houses, with very little in it but stone, bricks, 
and mortar, to distract the attention of the 
clerks who work there ; but in "Our Mutual 
Friend" it is the scene of more than one plea- 
sant episode, and on one occasion of a bond 
Jide declaration of love. This was when R. 
Wilfer, sitting at his tea at the open window, 
was surprised by the advent of his daughter 
Bella, closely followed by his lodger, John 
Hokesmith, and still further surprised when 
the last-named gentleman " caught her in his 
arms with the rapturous words, *My dear, 
dear girl ; my gallant, generous, disinterested, 
courageous, noble girl T And not only that 
even (which one might have thought astonish- 
ment enough for one dose), but Bella, after 
hanging her head for a moment, lifted it up 
and laid it on his breast, as if that were her 
head's chosen and lasting resting-place !" 

But more than once before this Bella had 
gladdened the gloomy precincts of Mincing 
Lane with her bright presence, and these 
were certainly red-letter days in the calendar 
of her cheerful little father. Especially agree- 
able for him to look back upon, must have 
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been that day when she called for him in the 
Boffins' chariot, and took him to dine at 
Greenwich ; when he mildly suggested, while 
seated in the carriage, " that perhaps it might 
attract attention, having one's hair publicly 
done by a lovely woman in an elegant turn- 
out in Fenchurch Street ;' and when, on being 
asked by her to be told of some quiet place 
where she could wait for him, while he went 
to buy himself a new outfit, the cautious little 
gentleman, after considerable deliberation, 
suggested, " Near the Garden up by the 
Trinity House on Tower Hill." 

Of the oriorin of Mr. Venus', the articu- 
lator's, establishment, we have the authority 
of Mr. Forster for saying that this peculiar 
trade was first brought under Dickens's notice 
by Mr. Marcus Stone, the well-known painter, 
and the illustrator of the original edition of 
" Our Mutual Friend," who had seen such a 
place in Saint Giles' through one of his paint- 
ing requirements. Dickens, however, trans- 
ferred the business to Clerkenwell, where 
busy artisans daily carry on all sorts of trades. 
Of its locality we read as follows : — 

" Not, however, towards the * shops,' where 
cunning artificers work in pearls, and dia- 
monds, and gold and silver, making their 
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liands so rich, that the enriched water in 
which they wash them is bought for the re- 
finers; — not towards these does Mr. W^g 
stump, but towards the poorer shops of small 
retail traders in commodities to eat and drink 
and keep folks warm, and of Italian firame- 
makers, and of barbers, and of brokers, and of 
dealers in dogs and singing-birds. From 
these, in a narrow and a dirty street devoted 
to such callings, Mr. Wegg selects one dark 
shop-window with a tallow candle dimly 
burning in it, surrounded by a muddle of 
objects vaguely resembling pieces of leather 
and dry stick, but among which nothing is 
resolvable into anything distinct, save the 
<candle itself in its old tin candlestick, and 
two preserved frogs fighting a smaU-sword 
duel. Stumping with fresh vigour, he goes 
in at the dark greasy entry, pushes a little 
greasy, dark, reluctant side-door, and follows 
the door into the little dark, greasy shop. It 
is so dark that nothing can be made out in 
it, over a little counter, but another tallow 
candle in another old tin candlestick, close 
to the £ice of a man stooping low in a 
chair." 

For an inventory of the stock-in-trade of 
Mr. Venus, we may quote his own words, as 
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he ran through the different items for the 
benefit of Mr. Wegg. 

'* You're casting your eye round the shop, 
Mr. Wegg. Let me show you a light. My 
working bench. My young man's bench. A 
wice. Tools, Bones, warious. Skulls, wa- 
rious. Preserved Indian baby. Aincan, 
ditto. Bottled preparations, warious. Every- 
thing within reach of your hand, in good pre- 
servation. The mouldy ones a-top. What's 
in those hampers over them again, I don't 
quite remember. Say, human, warious. Cats. 
Articulated English baby. Dogs. Ducks. 
Glass eyes, warious. Mummied birds. Dried 
cuticle, warious. Oh, dear me I That's the 
general panoramic view." 

This was certainly the sort of business to 
attract the fancy of Dickens, and we are 
indebted to Mr. Stone for the insight which 
we get into a very extraordinary class of trade. 

We now come again to our old friend the 
Temple ; this time to the oflSces and private 
rooms of Mortimer Lightwood and Eugene 
Wraybum. 

" Whosoever had gone out of Fleet Street 
into the Temple at the date of this history, 
and had wandered disconsolate about the 
Temple until he stumbled on a dismal church- 
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yard, and had looked up at the dismal win- 
dows commanding that churchyard, until at 
the most dismal window of them all he saw a 
dismal boy, would in him have beheld, at one 
grand comprehensive swoop of the eye, the 
managing clerk, junior clerk, common-law 
clerk, conveyancing clerk, chancery clerk, 
every refinement and department of clerk, of 
Mr. Mortimer Lightwood, erewhile called in 
the newspapers eminent solicitor/' 

These were the offices : the private rooms 
were another dismal set of chambers, facing 
the oflSces on the same second-floor. 

These chambers are chiefly memorable on 
account of the visits paid to them by Rogue 
Riderhood and Bradley Headstone, and it 
was by the Temple gate in Fleet Street that 
the last-named unfortunate wretch used to 
linger waiting for Eugene, on the evenings 
when that airy-minded gentleman indulged, 
at Bradley's expense, in the "pleasures of 
the chase,^' taking the miserable schoolmaster 
on fruitless rambles all over the face of London, 
just as his wayward will directed him. 

On that particular evening when the reader 
is permitted also to indulge in the " pleasures 
of the chase," the " rather difficult country 
about Bethnal Green'' is selected. How 
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dearly the careless sportsman paid for his 
amusement, is known to every reader of 
" Our Mutual Friend." 

Here is a passage descriptive of a state of 
things so familiar in the London streets, that 
we cannot refrain from giving it. It is iden- 
tified with no locality, but it belongs so 
thoroughly to every part of London, that it 
can hardly be said to be out of place here. 

" That mysterious paper currency which 
circulates in London when the wind blows, 
gyrated here and there and everywhere. 
Whence can it come, whither can it go ? It 
hangs on every bush, flutters on every tree, 
is caught flying by the electric wires, haunts 
every enclosure, drinks at every pump, cowers 
at every grating, shudders upon every plot of 
grass, seeks rest in vain behind the legions of 
LnraiU. In PaA, where nothing is lasted, 
costly and luxurious city though it be, i5ut 
where wonderful human ants creep out of 
holes and pick up every scrap, there is no 
such thing.'' 

We now pass on to the home of Miss Jenny 
Wren — the doll's dressmaker — in Millbank. 

" In this region are a certain little street 
called Church Street, and a certain little 
blind square called Smith Square, in the 

16 
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centre of which last retreat is a very hideous 
church, with four towers at the four comers, 
generally resembling some petrified monster, 
frightful and gigantic, on its back with its 
legs in the air/' 

This whimsical description refers to the 
church of Saint John the Evangelist, which 
occupies the whole of the centre of Smith 
Square, and is in close proximity to Millbank 
prison, and which, without being a very lovely 
structure, hardly merits, we think, the strong 
condemnation which it here receives. 

Miss Jenny Wren's house — for though she 
dwelt with her father, that poor miserable 
creature (known to us only by the nickname 
of Mr. Dolls, which was conferred on him by 
Eugene) could hardly be said to be the pro- 
prietor of it — was in one of the quiet little 
domiciles which stand at the point where 
Church Street and Smith Square join. Those 
who visit the spot will be impressed with the 
same feeling with which it inspired Bradley 
Headstone and his pupil when they came 
..there to visit Lizzie Hexam — namely, that 
ihere is — 

" A deadly kind of repose on it, more as 
though it had » taken laudanum than fallen 
into a natural rest." 
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Having referred to Mr. Dolls, we may as 
well at once finish his history, in so far as it 
relates to our present purpose. At one time 
we see him at Charing Cross attempting to 
cross the roadway ; and as his efforts in this 
direction were carried on after a plan not un- 
popular with nervous elderly ladies, or with 
persons afflicted with the same infirmity as 
himself, and as similar attempts may fre- 
quently be witnessed in the London streets, 
we may as well note how he did it. 

"A more ridiculous and feeble spectacle 
than this tottering wretch making unsteady 
sallies into the roadway, and as often stagger- 
ing back again, oppressed by terrors of vehicles 
that were a long way off, or were nowhere, 
the streets could not have shown. Over and 
over again, when the course was perfectly 
clear, he set out, got half-way, described a 
loop, turned, and went back again, when he 
might have crossed and re-crossed half-a* 
dozen times. Then he would stand shivering 
on the edge of the pavement, looking up the 
street and looking down, while scores of people 
jostled him, and crossed, and went on. Stimu- 
lated in course of time by the sight of so many 
successes, he would make another sally, make 
another loop, would all but have his foot <^' 
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the opposite pavement, would see or imagine 
something coming, and would stagger back 
again. There, he would stand making spas- 
modic preparations as if for a great leap, and 
at last would decide on a start at precisely 
the wrong moment, and would be roared at 
by drivers, and would shrink back once more, 
and stand in the old spot shivering, with the 
whole of the proceedings to go through again/^ 
We say good-bye to Mr. Dolls, on the 
same day that he said good-bye to the world, 
in Coven t Garden, of which place, and in 
connection with whom, we have the following 
characteristic and graphic sketch : — 

" This market of Covenfc Garden was quite 

out of the creature's line of road, but it had 

the attraction for him which it has for tte 

• worst of the solitary members of the drunken 

tribe. It may be the companionship of the 

nightly stir, or it may be the companionship 

of the gin and beer that slop about among 

carters and hucksters, or it may be the com- 

, panionship of the trodden vegetable refuse, 

which is so like their own dress that perhaps 

r \ ; they take the market, for a great wardrobe ; 

* ^ t bufe be it what it • ftiay, you shall see no such 

^^' individual drunkards on doorsteps anywhere, 

# . ^1*1 there. Of dozing women drunkards 
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especially, you shall come upon such specimens 
there, in the morning sun-light, as you might 
seek out of doors in vain through London. 
Such stale, vapid, rejected cabbage-leaf and 
cabbage-stalk dress, such damaged orange 
"Countenance, such squashed pulp of humanity, 
^re open to the day nowhere else. There is 
a swarm of young savages always flitting 
about this same place, creeping off with frag- 
ments of orange chests, and mouldy litter — 
heaven knows into what holes they can con- 
vey them, having no homes I — whose bare 
feet fall with a blunt dull softness on the 
pavement as the policeman hunts them, and 
who are (perhaps for that reason) little heard 
by the Powers that be, whereas in top boots 
they would make a deafening clatter." 

A worthy companion this to that other 
picture of Covent Garden, which will be 
found in our chapter on Little Dorrit. 

In Saint Mary Axe, "in a yellow overhang- 
ing plaster-fronted house," was carried on the 
business of Fascination Fledgeley, under th© 
style of Pubsey and Co., and under the 
management of the old Jew, Riah. 

On the top of this house Kiah had «his 
■garden, and there he entertained Liz*e,.. 
Hexam and the dolVs dressmaker. A garden 
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on a house-top in Saint Mary Axe could 
hardly under any circumstances be made an 
attractive or a desirable place, but it had for 
the two hard-working girls its charm, as 
many such a place in the dirty, dusty city, 
where by hook or by crook some poor plant 
can be reared, does have for those who live 
frpm year's end to year's end, and mayhap to 
their very life's end, with scarcely one glimpse 
of the green of the country, or one breath of 
the invigorating country air. 

In the second volume of the story we have 
a glimpse of Saint Mary Axe in a state of 
fog. 

"It was a foggy day in London, and the 
fog was heavy and dark. Animate London, 
with smarting eyes and irritated lungs, waa 
blinking, wheezing, and choking; inianimate 
London was a sooty spectre, divided on pur-^ 
pose between being visible and invisible, and 
so being wholly neither. Gaslights flared in 
the shops with a haggard and unblest air, as 
knowing themselves to be night-creatures that 
had no business abroad under the sun ; while 
the sun itself, when it was for a few momenta 
dimly indicated through circling eddies of fog, 
showed as if it had gone out and were 
cdlapsing flat and cold. Even in the sur- 
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rounding country it was a foggy day, but 
there the fog was grey, whereas in London it 
was, at about the boundary line, dark yellow, 
and a little within it brown, and then browner, 
and then browner, until at the heart of the 
city — which call Saint Mary Axe — ^it was 
rusty black. From any point of the high 
ridge of land northward, it might have been 
discerned that the loftiest buildings made an 
occasional struggle to get their heads above 
the foggy sea, and especially that the great 
dome of St. Paul's seemed to die hard ; but 
this was not perceivable in the streets at their 
feet, where the whole metropolis was a heap 
of vapour charged with muffled sound of 
wheels, and enfolding a gigantic catarrh. 

" At nine o'clock on such a morning, the 
place of business of Pubsey and Co. was not 
the liveliest object even in Saint Mary Axe — 
which is not a very lively spot — ^with a sobbing 
gaslight in the counting-house window, and a 
burglarious stream of fog creeping in to 
strangle it through the key-hole of the maitt 
door." 

Close by was the churchyard which was the 
scene of the violent declaration of love made 
by Bradley Headstone to Lizzie Hexam. 
This is a place we have not been able satis- 
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factorily to identify. Saint Botolph's in 
Aldgate is possibly the one referred to, but 
though this has an outer court-yard, it does 
not in other respects answer the description 
of tfie book, and as we can find no church 
near at hand which exactly does so, concern- 
ing this point we remain unconvinced. 

We have now enumerated all the places in 
London which figure in this work, for though 
we should be glad to continue our talk and to 
^eak of the happy wedding party which 
assembled at Greenwich to do honour to the 
marriage of Bella Wilfer with John Roke- 
smith, and to linger for. a time about their 
happy cottage home on Blackheath, these 
localities can hardly be said properly to form 
part of London, and so we reluctantly say 
farewell to the book, which, for the innocent 
pleasure and interest it has aflforded to its 
thousands of readers, has right happily been 
called '' Our Mutual Friend." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

• > 

'*THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DBOOD;**. 

In this fragment of an unfinished story, thgu^ 
their number is necessarily small, we still 
have enough sketches of London to show that 
had its author lived to complete it, it would 
in this respect have been as rich as any of his 
previous works. 

Some of these sketches are as powerful as 
they are original, and once more we are 
assured that they are no flights of fancy, but 
were taken from the life. These remarks 
apply especially to the den of the opium- 
fimokers, which was probably somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Shadwell or Ratcliffe ; 
but although in the story its precise locality 
is not pointed out, it would appear that to a 
favoured few it was so well known that one 
enthusiast was able, after the death of 
Dickens, to purchase the very bed on 
which John Jaspar lay with the Chinaman 
and the Lascar, and convey it to his home in 
America. 

The following account of the home of 
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Mr. Grewgioua, in Staple Tnn, brings that 
venerable building as distinctly before us 
as though we stood in Holborn looking at 
it:— 

" Behind the most ancient part of Holborn, 
London, where certain gabled houses some 
centuries of age still stand looking on the 
public way, as if disconsolately looking for the 
Old Bourne that has long run dry, is a little 
nook composed of two irregular quadrangles, 
called Staple Inn. It is one of those nooks, 
the turning into which out of the clashing 
street imparts to the relieved pedestrian the 
sensation of having put cotton in his ears, and 
velvet soles on his boots. It is one of those 
nooks where a few smoky sparrows twitter in 
smoky trees, as though they called to each 
other, ' Let us play at country ;' and where a 
few feet of garden mould and a few yards of 
gravel enable them to do that refreshings 
violence to their tiny understandings. More- 
over it is one of those nooks which are legal 
nooks ; and it contains a little hall, with a 
little lantern in its roof : to what obstructive 
purposes devoted, and at whose expense, this, 
history knoweth not." 

Mr. Grewgious himself occupied — 
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" A set of chambers in a corner house in 
the little inner quadrangle, presenting in 
black and white over its ugly portal the 
mysterious inscription — 

P 
J T 

1747. 

"In which set of chambers, never having 
troubled his head about the inscription, unless 
to bethink himself at odd times on glancing 
up at it, that haply it might mean, Perhaps 
John Thomas, or Perhaps Joe Tyler, sat Mr. 
Grewgious writing by the fire." 

Now this P. J. T. 1747, is not the creation 
of fiction, but in the exact spot indicated 
above, the legend stands in " Staple Inn" to 
this day, a stern matter of fact ; and there- 
fore concerning the identity of the chambers 
of Mr. Grewgious there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. 

Mr. Grewgious' rooms were plain ones, bare 
of ornament and furnished but with the 
merest necessities ; but he " held some not 
empty cellarage at the bottom of the common 
stair," and to some of the contents of this we 
are introduced on the day when Edwin Drood, 
in company with Mr. Bazzard, partook of its 
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owner s hospitality, and on which occasion it 
is surmised that "if P. J. T., in seventeen 
forty-seven, or in any other year of his period, 
drank such wines — then, for a certainty, 
P. J. T. was Pretty Jolly Too." 

In ''Staple Inn" also, though not within 
the portals of P. J. T., Neville Landless, after 
he left Cloisterham, lived in " some attic 
rooms in a corner," and close to these were 
the rooms of Mr. Tartar — so close that that 
good-natured sailor was able to train the 
ficarlet-runners of his own window to that of 
his neighbour — and which are said to have 
been the "neatest, the cleanest, and the best- 
ordered chambers ever seen under the sun, 
moon, and stars." 

To such dusty and dingy spots as " Staple 
Inn," Dickens loved well to bring the bright 
faces, loving hearts, and womanly graces of 
his heroines, that he might show how bright 
a light might, by such means, be brought to 
bear e ven on the most gloomy parts of gloomy 
London. It will be remembered by our 
readers how Buth Pinch by her presence 
gladdened the dusky precincts of the Temple ; 
how Ada Clare gave to " Symond's Inn," in 
Chancery Lane, a never-dying charm ; and 
how Bella Wilfer lit up the darkness of 
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Mincing Lane ; and so, just in like manner, 
charming little " Rosebud" left her mark upon 
the gloom of " Staple Inn/^ To our mind 
few things have been more prettily told than 
the way in which that little creature came by 
herself to London, and confided her troubles 
to the apparently impenetrable Mr. Grewgious, 
who immediately showed himself in his true 
colours, as one of the most chivalrous, and, in 
his way, courtly old gentlemen that ever 
lived. 

Rosebud, however, did not take up her 
abode in Staple Inn, but in the hotel in Fur- 
nival's Inn (already referred to more than 
once in these pages), which is almost directly 
opposite, on the other side of Holborn ; and 
also, a little later on, in Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, where, in company with 
Miss Twinkleton, she had lodgings in the 
house of Mrs. Billickin. 

Mention is next made of " a hybrid hotel in 
a little square behind Aldersgate Street, near 
the General Post Office," which was patron- 
ized by John Jasper on the occasions of his 
visits to London — an hotel conducted on 
principles which it is to be hoped will some 
day be more universally adopted, 

" It is hotel, boarding-house, or lodging- 
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house, at its visitor's option. It announces 
itself, in the new Railway Advertisers, as a 
novel enterprise, timidly beginning to spring 
up. It bashfully, almost apologetically, gives 
the traveller to understand that it does not 
expect him, on the good old constitutional 
hotel plan, to order a pint of sweet blacking 
for his drinking, and throw it away ; but in- 
sinuates that he may have his boots blacked 
instead of his stomach, and may also have 
bed, breakfast, attendance, and a porter up all 
night, for a certain fixed charge. From these 
and s™a„ pn^nuses, n^/true Britons in 
the lowest spirits deduce that the times are 
levelling times, except in the article of high- 
roads, of which there will shortly be not one 
in England. '* 

And very shortly after this the book comes 
abruptly to a close, leaving undeveloped and 
unexplained what promised to be one of the 
£nest plots in any of the novels which had 
preceded it, by the same author. How little 
was it thought when the title was given to 
this book, that the " Mystery of Edwin 
Drood" -would, indeed, remain a mystery to 
the end of time ! 
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CONCLUSION. 

The task which the writer set himself to do 
he has now finished. It might truly be 
extended to many of the minor works of 
Charles Dickens (in the pages of "Master 
Humphrey's Clock," there are especially 
passages concerning London which merit 
attention), but having gone through all his 
well-known novels, he thinks that the time 
has come to write " finis" to this work. 

If in the foregoing pages he has directed 
special attention to those portions of the 
works of Dickens which refer to London, his 
end is gained, and he is satisfied. To the 
careful student his work may appear to have 
been altogether unnecessary and superfluous ; 
but the ordinary reader of a novel, being 
naturally carried away by the interest of the 
fitory, is too apt to pass over lightly those 
descriptive portions which, on account of their 
general accuracy, frequently deserve to live 
the longest ; and the knowledge of this fact 
has induced him to compile this work ; the 
part which he plays in it being comparable 
simply to that of a showman of a panorama of 
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London, whereof Dickens was the painter. 
More than this has not been attempted. 

If some should allege that but little has 
been done in the way of identification of par- 
ticular places, the writer is fain to declare that 
he is no archaeologist; and that, if he were, he 
hardly knows how he could possibly identify 
houses and buildings wHch have simply ap- 
peared in works of fiction, and many of 
which never existed of course, but in the 
imagination of Dickens himself. 
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Author of " Kitty's Rival/' etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book."— yohn BulL 

'PHE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
-*- Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'^PHE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
-■- FLIGHT. By the Authoress of "What Her Face Said." 
I OS. 6d. 

'^PHE WIDOW UNiM ASKED; or, the Firebrand in 
-*• the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

rPHE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Shaw 
JL Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 

''PIMOTHY CRIPPLE ; or, " Life's a Feast.'* By 
-*• Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

'yOO FAIR TO GO FREE. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
rPOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very pleasing story very prettily told."-- iW<?fwi«/'/*(e^j/. 

'^rOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
-*• " Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•' A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard, 

" There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman, 

rPOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
'yOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 318* 6d. 

TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley,- 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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T'WIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank Lee 
-*• Benedict, Author of" St Simon's Niece,* ** Miss Doro- 
thy's Chaige," etc 3 vols., 31s. 6cL 

TWIXT WIFB AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
21s. 

*' It is bj someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a cnarming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better firom a Uterary point 
of view, can never approach." — AthentBums 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
Bucklee. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 
^ vols., 21s. 

TU'AGES : a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
' ^ Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WEBS OF LOVE. (L A Lawyer's Device. 
'^ II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G, E, H. i voL, Crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

Ty^EIMARS TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
'^ 3 vols,,3is. 6d. 

Tiy^HO CAN TELL? By A Mere Hazard. Crown 
'^ 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 

' ^ 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

YE OUTSIDE FOOLS ! A Legend of Capel Court. 
By Erasmus Pinto, Insider and Jobber. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

YE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it. By the SPECTRE. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 



Samuel Tinsley, 10^ Sonthampton Street Strand. 
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ROBA DITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Hecksthorn. In .2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

THE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN: an 
Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henkik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Tj^TYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol. 8vo. Handsomely bound. Price 

I2S. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister- 
at-Law. In Wrapper, price is. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN ON HER RETIRE- 
MENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her Majesty's 
most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. In 
Illustrated Cover, price is. 

THE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 
comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percivm. 
Skelton. Crown 3vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

" Some capita^ fun will be found in • Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excelli*t, and so is the hiory. "^Pall Mall Gazette. 

TV/TOVING EARS. By the Vep. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
"^'-'- Rector of Newtown, Kent i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
-^^ "The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

HTHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
"*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

A NOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
-^ City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

THE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., itpwed. 

THE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert Curtis, 
Author of " Helen," etc. Price id. 

EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

•• Entertaining."— Pflf// Mall Gazette. 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular 

"A very readable volume. "—Daily Review. 

"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 

" Interesting and amusinj^." Nonconformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

*' A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

n^WELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series). 
-■- Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, 
of Cambridge ; in ornamental cover, price sixpence, post free. 

Samuel Tinsley^ 10, Southampton Street, Strand* 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. GREEijHouGH 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

THE DEATH OF iEGEUS, and other Poems. By 
W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
and Remorse, i vol, crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
H. H EMERY. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL'* New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J» Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

THE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

T'HE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
-*- DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A, Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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^ NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION, 

TTALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 

-*- Tima\ Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care for an unprejhdioed account of the prospects and present ^ 

condition of the country. Most interesting vc^umes." ^ 

TJNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; 
Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Linaries ; and formerly Acting Chaplain to H^r Majesty's Forces at 
Dover Garrison. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second EdUion.) 

The Times says — "These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest" 

* 

The Saturday Review says — " We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Speun will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to Sebastopol." 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

" May be safely recommended." — World. 

" His volumes will be welcome." — Aihenaum. 

" Clever, and decidedly readable." — Scotsman, 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER William 
MuNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar PemberTON, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Samuel Tinsky, 10, Southampton Street Strand. ^ 
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Note. — On reference to this index it will at a glance he seen 
in which of the novels of Charles Dickens the same places in 
London are mentioned and described. To the reader and 
lover of his works, the facility for such reference may pos- 
sibly be both interesting and usefvl. 



Adelphi, The, 17, 91, 125, 136 
Adelphi Terrace, 189 
Albany, The, 233 
Aldersgate Street, 182, 253 
Aldgate, 70, 248 
Angel, The, 20 
Angel Place, 176 
Astle^s, 62 
Austin Friars, 98 

Bai^k of England, 98 
Barbican,27, 70, 71, 182 
Barnard's Inn, 210, 211 
Bamet, 18, 19 
Bartholomew Close, 205 
Battle Bridge, 234, 235 ;• 
Belgrave Square, 49 
Belgravia, 167 
Bell Alley, 16 
Bell Yard, 155 
Bermondsey, 175 
Bethnal Green, 26, 27, 240 
Bevis-marks, 61 
Billingsgate, 219 
Bishop's Court, 153 
Bishopsgate Street, 36, 83, 107 
Blackfriars, 121, 126 
Blackfriars Eoad, 68, 69, 127, 

166 
Blackheath, 248 
Bleeding Hart Yard, 181 



Bloomsbury Square, 81, 82 

83, 253 
Bond Street, 50 
Borough, 9, 13, 123, 176, 178, 

179 
Bow Street, 25, 50, 83 
Brentford, 28 
Broad Court, 50 
Brompton, 4, 49 
Brook Street, 117, 189 
Bryanstone Square, 104 
Buckingham Street, 136, 137 
" Bull and Mouth," 8 

Cadooan Place, 49, 50 
Caen Wood, 30 
Camberwell Green, 4, 212 
Camden Town, 108, 111, 114, 

138 
Cannon Bow, 126 
Carey Street, 161 
Castle Street, 138 
Cavendish Square, 41, 76, 185, 

233 
Chancery Lane, 149, 150, 152, 

154, 155 
Charing Cross, 8, 128, 243 
Charter House, 66 
Cheapside, 10,76, 172,173,204 
Chelsea, 49, 60, 75 
Chertsey, 27 
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Chichester Rents, 153 
Chiflwell Street, 27 
Chiswick, 28 
Church Street, 241, 242 
City Road, 122 
Clare Market, 10 
Clerkenwell, 24, 65, 66, 69, 237 
Clerkenwell Green, 24 
Coldbath Fields, 5 
Coleman Street, 16 
Coppice Row, 20 
Cornhill, 10 
Covent Garden, 125, 183, 184, 

213, 214, 244, 245 
Covent Garden Theatre, 129 
Craven Street, 26 
Crown Street, 27 
Cursitor Street, 150, 151,^162 

DOCKHEAD, 30, 31 

Doctors' Commons, 10, 130, 

131, 133, 134, 135 
Drury Lane, 60, 125 
Duke Street, 233 

Edowabe Road, 52 
Ely Place, 137 
Essex Street, 215 
Exmouth Street, 20 

Faeeinodon Majbket, 80 
Farringdon Street, 79 
Fenchurch Street, 237 
Field Lane, 21, 22 
Finsbury Square, 27 
Fish Street Hill, 146 
Fleet Market, 79, 80 
Fleet Prison, 16 
Fleet Street, 73, 98, 125, 163, 

194, 195, 196, 197, 201, 214, 

239, 240 
Foundling Hospital, 78 
Fountain Court, 99 
Freeman's Court, 10 
Fulham, 4 
"^umival's Inn, 96, 98, 210, 253 



Gabden Court, 99, 214, 215 
" George and Vulture," 12, 13 
Gerrard Street, 209 
" Golden Cross,** 7, 8, 128, 12» 
Golden Square, 33, 34, 35, 43^ 

142 
Goswell Street, 6, 7 
Gravesend, 143, 144 
Gray's Inn, 13, 138, 146 
Gray's Inn Road, 4, 164, 181 
Great Queen Street, 60 
Green Lanes, 78 
Greenwich, 237, 248 
Grosvenor Place, 49 
Grosvenor Square, 117, 180^ 

189 
Guildford Street, 78 
GuildhaU, 15 

Hahmebsmith, 4, 28, 212 
Hami)stead, 17, 30, 75 
Hanging Sword Alley, 166^ 

195, 196 
Harley Street, 185 
Hatfield, 30 

Hatton Garden, 158, 181 
Haverstock Hill, 4 
Haymarket, 165 
Highgate, 30, 129, 130 
High^ate Archway, 6 
Hockley in the Hole, 20 
Holbom, 28, 40, 92, 93, 94» 

137,138, 152, 157,162,210, 

250, 253 
Holbom Court, 13, 138 
Holbom Hill, 21, 81 
Holloway, 5, 235 
Horsemonger Lane, 178 
Hosier Lane, 28 
Houndsditch, 61 
Hungerford, 122, 138, 139 
Hyde Park Comer, 28 

India Docks, 116 
Islington, 30, 97 
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Jacob's Island, 30, 31 

Kensal New Town, 4 

Kensington, 28, 75 

Kent Road, 127, 128 

Kentish Town, 75 

Kew Bridge, 28 

Kings Bench Prison, 52, 53, 

123 124 
King's Bench Walk, 201 
Kingsgate Street, 92, 93, 94 
Knightsbridge, 49 

Lant Street, 13, 14, 123 
Laystall Street, 164 
Leadenhall Market, 14 
Leadenhall Street, 76, 106,107 
Leicester Square, 165 
Limehouse, 217, 223, 225 
Limehouse Church, 232 
Limehouse Hole, 231, 232 
Lincoln's Inn, 13, 147, 149, 

150, 153 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 17, 136, 

156 
Liquorpond Street, 164 
Lisson Grove, 4 
Little Britain, 204, 205, 206, 

207 
Lombard Street, 12, 13 
London Bridge, 28, 101, 102, 

217, 219, 224 
London Tavern, 36 
London Wall, 186 
Long Lane, 27 
Longacre, 60 
Ludgate Hill, l7l, 201 

^* Magpie and Stump,'' 10, 11 
Maiden Lane, 234 
Manchester Buildings, 46, 47, 

48,49 
Mansion House, The, 51, 80 
Marshalsea Place, 175, 176 
Marshalsea Prison, 174, 175, 

176, 178 



Millbank, 140, 241, 242 
Mincing Lane, 235, 236, 253 
Mint, The, 98 
Monument, The, 71, 86, 88, 

89, 145, 226 
Mount Pleasant, 164, 165 

New Road, 49 

Newgate, 39, 40, 80, 200, 207, 

208 
Newman Street, 162 
Norton Folgate, 4 

Old Bailey, 199, 200, 201, 

206, 207 
Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, 13, 

150 
Old Street Road, 157 
Opera Colonnade, 33 
Oxford Street, 76, 92, 162, 

187, 202 

Pall Mall, 95 
Paper Bmldings, 72, 73, 101 
Park Lane, 50, 187 
Parliament Street, 126 
Penton Place, 157 
Pentonville, 25, 157, 181, 182 
Piccadilly, 15, 233 
Polygon. 168, 169 
Portland Place, 104 
Portman Square, 167, 233 
Portugal Street, 17. 
Post Office, The, 51, 89, 253 
Putney, 140 

Queen Square, 162 

Ratcliffe Highway, 4, 223, 

226, 249 
Regent Street, 50 
Rotherhithe, 30, 31, 223, 226 

Sackville Street, 233 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, 20 
Saffron Hill, 20, 21, 23 
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Baint Andrew's Church, 28, 
137, 158 
„ Dunstan's Church, 73 
George's Church, 174, 

176, 177 
George's Fields, 53, 77, 
78 
„ George's Obelisk,78,127 
„ James's, 233 
„ James's Church, 233 
„ • James's Park, 92 
James's Square, 95 
John the Evangelist's 
Church, 242 
„ John's Road, 20 
„ Martin's Cnurch, 125, 

129 
„ Martin's Lane, 44 

Martin's le Grand, 7, 51 
Mary Axe, 61, 245, 246, 

247 
Pancras Church. 197 
Paul's Cathedral, 10, 36, 
51, 76, 131, 146, 172, 
207, 247 
Saviour's Church, 29 
" Saracen's Head Inn," 40, 41 
Seven Sisters' Hoad, 5 
Shadwell, 223, 249 
Shoreditch, 27 
Silver Street, 35 
Sloane Street, 49, 50 
Smithfield, 27, 28, 182, 205, 

207, 209 
Smith Square, 241, 242 
Snow Hill, 21, 22, 38, 40 
Soho, 34, 35, 43, 202, 203, 209 
Somers Town, 52, 168 
Southampton Street, 253 
South Square, Gray's Inn, 13, 

138 
Southwark, 30, 31, 70, 126, 174 
Southwark Bridge, 179, 224 
Spaniards' Inn," 17, 18 
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Spitalfields, 26 

Staple Inn, 152, 250, 251, 252, 

253 
Strand, The, 37, 60, 76, 122, 

125, 139, 163 
Strand Lane, 139 
Sun Street, 27 
Swallow Street, 76 
Symond's Inn, 153, 154, 156, 

252 

Temple, The, 72, 73, 98, 99, 

100, 101, 166, 195, 201, 214, 

239, 240, 252 
Temple Bar, 149, 155, 163, 

194, 195 
Thames, The, 58, 217, 219, 

221, 222, 225 
Thames Street, 42, 71, 174 
Thavie's Inn, 157, 158 
Thomas's Chop-House, 12 
Threadneedle Street, 45 
Took's Court, 151 
Tottenham Court Koad, 43, 78 
Tower, The, 56, 58, 219, 226 
Tower Hill, 55, 57, 219, 237 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, 5 

Walwoeth, 212 
Wandsworth Road, 4 
Wapping, 223 
Welbeck Street, 76 
Westminster, 46, 48, 77 
Westminster Bridge, 62 
Whitechapel, 11, 12, 26, 72, 

76, 118 
Whitefriars, 166, 196, 214 
Whitefriars Street, 196 
"White Hart Inn," Borough, 9 
" White Horse " CeUar, 15, 16 
Wigmore Street, 41 
Windsor Terrace, 122 
Wood Street, 204 
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UNDER PRESSUBE. A Novel. In -Two 

VolumeB. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From tJie Daily News, March 4th, 1875. 
'* So little of what is pleasant falls to the lot of the Reviewer, 
that he may be pardoned for dwelling on the compensations of 
his galling trade. Shenstone, in his ' Essays on Men and Man- 
ners,' remarks that critics remind him of ' certain animals called 
asses, which by nibbling vines taught men the advantage of 
pruning them.' Without presuming to continue this metaphor, 
a humble critic may urge another plea in self-defence. The 
critic's rod of hazel is as often a divining twig as an instrument 6f 
correction, and merit, that lies Uke hidden waters beneath the 
surface, is often first brought to light by the prescience of the 
expert. Thus much the critic may plead in excuse for his 
existence, which, to the thinking of the authors, needs very fre- 
quent excuse. The preamble is suggested by 'Under Pressure,' 
by T. E. Pemberton, a novel which, though by certain weak and 
wavering touches betraying the inexperienced hand, is yet a novel 
Above the average standard, and full of promise for the future. 
«... We will not detail the dramatic end of this interesting 
and well-written story." 

From the Yorkshire Post, December 24th, 1874. 
** 'Under Pressure ' is the title of a very pleasant two volume 

novel by Mr. T. E. Pemberton There is humour, 

character, and much clever description in ' Under Pressure,' and 
it is sure to be read with interest." 

From the Birmingham Daily Post, March 24ih, 1875. 
" The plot is uncommonly well arranged, and the interest is 

well maintained, from the first page to the last Mr. 

Pemberton has given us a very good, very readable, very attrac- 
tive story of ordinary life, with just a dash or two of sensation ; 
and having thoroughly appreciated his labours, we can strongly 
recommend his two volumes to the novel-reading world." 

From the Scotsman, January 26th, 1875. 
'* The book has very considerable vigour and orginality. The 
character of the hero, Hugh Haslip, is drawn with no little force 
and truth." 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOS. 

From Hie Birmingham Daily Gazette, January I9th, 1875. 
".ynlike most of the novels of the present day, it ('Under 
Pressure ') is not a story full of the most dramatic and sensational 
occurrences and situations ; it is something better — a homely 
story — a story of real life. . . . Mr. Pemberton's descriptive 
powers are decidedly great, and will doubtless, as he gains ex- 
perience, increase. He has a good appreciation of character, and 
the whole of his character sketches are well drawn," 

From the Midland Counties Herald, March ISth, 1875. 
"It ('Under Pressure') is possessed of considerable merit, 

and the plot is interesting and well sustained It is a 

thoroughly sound, honest, sensible story ; it teaches nothing but 
what is good, and does not contain aline of sickly sentimentalism, 
itor any unhealthy sensationalism." 

From the Liverpool Tonm Crier, Ja/nuary 9*fe, 1875. 
" Mr. Pemberton has proved himself an interesting story-teller, 
and we are pleased to recommend his ' Under Pressure ' to both 
young and old." 

From the Birmingham Morning Nei08, Janwiry 22nd, 1875. 
"In reading 'Under Pressure,' we see that the author has 
minutely studied character. . . . His appreciation of good- 
ness, his sorrow for evil, and his contempt for what is mean, are 
truly admirable. Suffice it to say, that Mr.' Pemberton has dis- 
played keen observation, and high literary capacity." 



CHARLES LYSAGliT. A Novel devoid of 

Novelty. In Two Volumes. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Froyn the Daily News, March 5th, 1874. 
"An honest attempt to pourtray character, and to depict 
scenes of actual life as they have fallen under the author's own 
observation. The hero and his father are both well delineated, 
and the struggles of the former, in his efifort to gain a living by 
his own exertions, are described in a painfully vivid manner, but 
without any undue colouring." 



WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

From the Literary World, April 10</t, 1874. 
"The story grows very painful as it pictures the hopeless 
struggle of the boy-husband and his bright, loving, girl- wife. 
The author touches his work with a firm distinctness at this point 
exceedingly realistic and powerful.'' 

From the Bra, December 2Sth, 1873. t 

" There are some sketches of character and many descriptive 
passages by no means wanting in skill. 

From the Alfrtton Journal, December 5//1, 1873. 
"Notwithstanding the title, there is a 'novelty' about this 
novel which will be found very refreshing.'' 

Fr<m the Tablet, December IWi, 1873. 
"There are some scenes and sentiments of considerable 
merit." 

From the Illustrated Review, December 27th, 1873. 
" Two or three of the minor portraits are uniques. .... 
We beg to commend the novel in general No circu- 
lating library ought to be without it." 

From the Sunday Times, January 4th, 1874. 
" Natural gifts do not seem wanting, and there is a power dis- 
played both of perception and characterisation." 

From the Court Express, January l(Hh, 1874. 
" In ' Charles Lysaght ' we have a novel which is thoroughly 
enjoyable, from the first page of vol. L to the last of vol. ii." * 

From the Birmingham Daily Post, AprU 4th, 1874. 
"There is a great interest and not a little dramatic power 

all through the book Most of the characters are 

graphically sketched, and well individualised, but the chief charm 
ifl the continuous interest of the narrative, and the skill with 
which the tale is told." 

From the Bookseller, January, 1874. 
" It is written in an easy, pleasant style?^ 
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